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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the late Captain Hugh Crow, of 
Liverpool ; comprising a Narrative of his 
Life, together with descriptive Sketches of 
the Western Coast of Africa, &e. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 316. London, 1830, Longman and Co. ; 
Liverpool, G. and J. Robinson. 

Tue gallant Captain Hugh Crow, whose por- 

trait, with a cock in his right eye, (lithographed 

by William Crane, and of course a bird’s-eye 
view,) and a telescope in his right hand, does 
honour to this volume, by standing frontispiece 
in stone, is neither related to the equestrian 

Du-Crow, nor to the Margate navigator, the 

renowned Captain Crow, celebrated by Peter 

Pindar for insisting on his passengers being 

sea-sick, with all the privileges of that disor- 

der.. On the contrary, he is, or rather was, 
himself alone, a right-earnest, unflinching, 
though considerate and humane, slave trader ; 
one of the most successful from the port: of 
Liverpool: and his executors have published 
these his memoirs, to shew that the devil is 
not so black as he is painted, nor the traffic in 
negroes 80 very horrible as it is represented. 
To be ‘sure we are startled a trifle by the 
bold propositions here advanced ; but when we 
go into the details, we are forced to own that 
there is no cause upon which something may 
not be:said on both sides. Indeed, Captain 
Crow, to use a common saying, has taken the 
bull by thehorns ; and those who are influenced 
by his Statements and arguments will be apt 
to think that British humanity might be as 
well employed in alleviating the distress of the 
suffering lower orders, the starving peasantry 
and mechanics at home, as in roaming to the 
coast of Africa in quest of objects on which to 
expend the laudable feelings of philanthropy. 

It may be urged, that both are entitled to 

Christian sympathy and relief: but again the 

reply is, the greater charity lies at your own 

door and before your own eyes; perform what 
it demands, and then let your spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence, pervade the earth, from 

Indus to the pole.» But, remember, your duty 

4s to attend to your poor aaighiionss, to your 

_ paupers, to your ill-clothed, ill-warmed, 
-fed countrymen, first; watch and witness 

comfort you can administer to them, and 
allot, if your conscience dictates it, any surplus 
proportion of your wealth to alleviate the re- 

— miseries of mankind. 

it we are not guing to preach the homil 
thus enforéed by Captain Crow, and we nas 
neither obliged to see with his eye nor his tele- 
scope. Our affair ia to make his volume fairly 
pet and for this, a few extracts from the 
ventures it details, and a few more from the 

@pinions it 


when below; 
conduct raised him gradually to the 
several fine vessels in the 


parliament. Previous to his engaging on the 
African coast and the West Indies, he per- 
formed some voyages to the north seas and 
elsewhere, the perils attendant upon which re- 
mind us of the striking stories of our elder 
sailors in their little venturous barks. But 
we leave these, and commence our quotations 
with a Transatlantic anecdote. 

“ That the credulity of some of the Ameri- 
cans is equal to that of,any other nation, the 
following fact will exemplify. One night, in 
the house of a respectable person in Charleston, 
I overheard a conversation relative to my native 
island, to which I naturally paid every atten- 
tion. One of the speakers expressed his assur- 
ance that the Isle of Man turned right round 
every seven years ; and that unless a fire were 
kept burning in it night and day, it would cer- 
tainly sink ! This relation excited much won- 
der and amazement amongst the company, and 
I was not a little amused to find so romantic 
an idea of my native land entertained in a 
foreign country.” 

In a voyage to Memel, in 1785, we have the 
following description of a curious piscatory 
scene. 

“One morning during a calm, when near 
the Hebrides, all hands were called up at three 
in the morning to witness a battle between 
several of the fish called ¢hrashers and some 
sword-fish on one side, and an enormous whale 
on the other. It was in the middle of summer, 
and the weather being clear, and the fish close 
to the vessel, we had a fine opportunity of wit- 
nessing the contest. As soon as the whale’s 
back appeared above the water, the thrashers 
springing several yards into the air, descended 
with great violence upon the object of their 
rancour, and inflicted upon him the most se- 
vere slaps with their tails, the sound of which 
resembled the reports of muskets fired at a dis- 
tance. The sword-fish, in their turn, attacked 
the distressed whale, stabbing him from below ; 
and thus beset on all sides and wounded, when 
the poor creature appeared, the water around 
him was dyed with blood. In this manner they 
continued tormenting and wounding him for 
many hours, until we lost sight of him ; and I 
have no doubt they, in the end, accomplished 
his destruction.” 

We must now skip twelve years. Sailing 
from Dominica to England, the captain relates 
a little nigger tale. 

“We had on board a fine black boy, brought 
from Bonny, named ‘ Fine Bone,’ about fifteen 
years of age. When we got further north, the 
cold began to pinch him severely ; and being 
very fond of me, he one morning came shiver- 
ing to the side of my cot, and said, ‘ Massa 
Crow, something bite me too much, and me no 
can see im; and me want give me some 

and two mouth tacken.’ I knew 
that ‘wash mouth” meant a dram ; a ige 
soon me‘to understand, by getting o 
pee art ‘what he met ‘two mouth 
tacken.’ I furnished the ellow with the 
needful, and as he had , stockings, and 





till his career was closed. by act of 


jacket before, he wes quite made up.”’ 





seem 

Our author’s principal port for slaving was 
Bonny ; and his accounts of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, even after all that 
has since been published about the Africans, 
are often extremely characteristic. For in- 
stance: 

‘* While at Bonny a distressing ceremony 
took place, which occasioned some delay in the 
shipment of our cargo. It was the custom 
there, once in seven years, to sacrifice a virgin, 
of fifteen or sixteen years of age, as a propitia- 
tory offering to Boreas, the god of the north 
wind. For some weeks previous to the sacri- 
fice, the female selected is led through the 
town, attended by numbers of priests, visiting 
every house, rich and poor, and whatever she 
fancies is immediately granted her. When the 
poor creature is satisfied with her booty, and 
(strange infatuation!) expresses her willing. 
ness to die, she is placed, with. all. tbe.articles 
she has collected, into a large canoe, and taken 
to a place about twenty miles from the town, 
where, together with her booty, she is thrown 
into the sea by the priests, and is instantly de- 
voured by the sharks. While the:preparations 
for a repetition of this sacrifice were going on, 
I made repeated endeavours to persuade: the 
great men and priests to abanddéa -their. cruel 
intention ; but, unhappily, my éxpostulations 
were in vain, and another young woman was 
added to the list of those who-had fallen 
victims to the ignorance and superstition of 
their tribe. The painful impression made on 
my mind by this barbarous ceremony was. yet 
fresh, when a Quaw chief, being taken in bat- 
tle, was sent fromthe interior to King Pepple, 
and the great men at Bonny, to be eaten at a 
grand. feast.. In this instance, too, I did,my 
utmost to dissuade the king and the priests 
from their horrible purpose, and I offered them 
the price of three slaves, to save the life of the 
captive, who was a fine-looking man. Neither 
arguments nor money, however, could avert 
his fate. He was put to-death ; and those who 
had feasted on his body, afterwards boasted of 
the delicious treat they had enjoyed. * * 

“ During my stay at Bonny on this trip, a 
dreadful catastrophe took place in the harbour. 
Amongst twelve or fourteen sail of vessels that 
lay in the river, was the ship Bolton, of Liver- 
pool. She had on board about a hundred and 
twenty negroes ; and these men, not being pro- 
perly guarded, contrived to free themselves in 
the night from their irons, and, rising upon 
the officers and crew, they took possession of 
the ship. Unfortunately, the trade powder, in 
quantity about two hundred barrels, was stow- 
ed in the fore peak, and to this the insurgents, 
in their rage for mischief, soon found access. 
At daylight, by which time the circumstance 
became known, the several masters of the ves- 
sels in the river held a meeting to determine 
how the ship and cargo might be redeemed. 
The result was, that I and some others were 
appointed to go on board the Bolton, and, en- 
deavour, if possible, to save the blacks from 
that destruction to which, in their ce, 
they were so fearfully exposed. They con- 
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a 
sisted on < Quaws, a most desperate race|taken ill, their attention and care of it were 


of men. ‘ore we got on board they had 
brought up many barrels of the gunpowder, 
which they had started and spread all loose 
between decks. It would have been madness 
for any of us to go below amongst them, for a 
single spark thrown by one of them amongst 
the powder, would have involved us in instant 
destruction. 
to leave the vessel; and these, with all the 
women, were taken on board of some of the 
other ships. The Quaws were deaf to all our 
entreaties and warnings, until towards even- 
ing, when a number of them also gave them- 
selves up, observing, probably, the danger to 
which they were exposed. he ringleaders, 
however, to the number of about a dozen, ob- 
stinately remained amongst the loose powder, 
so that no one had the hardihood to venture 
amongst them. In this situation they remain- 
ed until the afternoon of the next day, when 
we observed the ship to be on fire; and as she 
was the headmost vessel in the river, we manned 
all our boats, in order, if possible, to tow her off, 
lest she might fall amongst us. We had been 
but afew minutes in the boats, when, with all 
the unfortunate creatures on board of her, she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. I was 
in our boat with eight or nine of my best men, 
and only about a hundred yards from her, when 
the catastrophe occurred; and such was the 
violence of the shock, that the poor fellows fell 
down in the bottom of the boat. The smoke, 
the pieces of the wreck, the clothes, and other 
articles of trade, that flew about in every direc- 
tion. ted a scene truly awful. Several of 
the latter fell into our boat, and many articles 
were afterwards found blown as far as the town 
of Bonny. After this misfortune, it became 
necessary to be more watchful of the blacks, 
and particularly of the Quaws, who, instigated 
by the example of their insurgent countrymen, 
had already begun to exhibit an impatience of 
restraint.” 
On another occasion his ship was on fire, but 
fortunately the explosion was prevented. He 


Says: 
ey shall never forget the scene that fol- 
lowed the suppression of the flames. When 
I got on deck, the blacks, both men and 
women, clung round me in tears; some 
taking hold of my hands, others of my feet, 
and all, with much earnestness and feeling, 
thanking Providence for our narrow escape, 
—an expression of gratitude in which, I assure 
the er, I heartily joined them. On this 
passage, I witnessed a remarkable instance of 
animal sagacity and affection. As I before 
mentioned, we had several monkeys on board :. 
they were of different species and sizes; and 
amongst them was a beautiful little creature, 
the body of which was about ten inches or a 
foot in length, and about the circumference of 
a common drinking glass. It was of a glossy 
black, excepting its nose and the end of its 
tail, which were as white as snow. This in- 
teresting little animal, which, when I received 
it from the governor of the island of St. Thomas, 
diverted me by its innocent gambols, became 
afflicted by the malady which yet unfortunate- 
ly prevailed in the ship. It had always been 
a favourite with the other monkeys, who 
seemed to rd it as the last-born, and 
the pet of the family; and they granted it 
many indulgences which they seldom conceded 
one to another. It was very tractable and 
gentle in its temper, and never, as spoiled 
children generally do, took undue advantage 
of this partiality towards it, by becoming peevish 


We prevailed upon a few Eboes | ever tempting it might be to their own palates. 


redoubled ; and it was truly affecting and in- 
teresting to see with what anxiety and tender- 
ness they tended and nursed the little creature. 
A struggle frequently ensued amongst them 
for priority in these offices of affection; and 
some would steal one thing and some another, 
which they would carry to it untasted, how. 


Then they would take it gently up in their 
fore paws, hug it to their breasts, and cry over 
it as a fond mother would over her suffering 
child. The little creature seemed sensible of 
their assiduities; but it was wofully over- 
powered by sickness. It would sometimes 
come to me, and look me pitifully in the face, and 
moan and cry like an infant, as if it besought 
me to give it relief; and we did every thing 
we could think of to restore it to health; but 
in spite of the united attentions of its kindred 
tribe and ourselves, the interesting little crea- 
ture did not long survive.” 
With this we shall close our miscellaneous 
quotations, which will shew that there is con- 
siderable interest and entertainment to be 
found in these pages ; and proceed, as we pro- 
posed, to give two or three extracts relative to 
the slave trade and its abolition, according to 
the views of Captain Crow, whose last voyage 
was performed just in time to witness the end. 
‘¢ Tt had been (he tells us) reported to the 
chiefs and the natives, by the captains who 
preceded me, that I commanded the last ship 
thet would sail te Bonny for negroes. My 
friend King Holiday consequently repaired on 
board as soon as we arrived, to inquire if the 
intelligence were true. We had, as might be 
expected, a long palaver on the subject, in the 
course of which the king expressed himself, as 
nearly as I can remember, in the following 
terms :—‘ Crow!’ he remarked, ‘ you and me 
sabby each other long time, and me know you 
tell me true mouth (speak truth); for all cap- 
tains come to river tell me you king and you 
big mans stop we trade; and ’spose dat true, 
what we do? for you sabby me have too much 
wife, it be we country fash, and have too 
much child, and some may turn big rogue man, 
all same time we see some bad white man for 
some you ship, and we hear too much white 
man grow big rogue. for you country. But 
God make you sabby book and make big ship— 
den you sen you bad people much far for other 
country, and we hear you hang much people, 
and too much man go dead for you warm (war). 
But God make we black’ (here the poor fellow 
shed tears), ‘and we no sabby book, and we 
no havy head for make ship for sen we bad 
mans for more country ; and we law is, ’spose 
some of we child go bad and we nocan sell ‘em, 
we father must kill dem own child ; and ’spose 
trade be done, we force kill too much child 
same way. But we tink trade no stop, for all 
we Jew-Jew-man’ (the priests) ‘ tell we so— 
for dem say you country no can niber pass God 
A'mighty.’ The last words he repeated several 
times; and the reader, it is presumed, will 
find his remarks not altogether. destitute of 
sense and shrewdness.” 
At Kingston, whither he went with his cargo, 
he adds:— 
‘“ The consequences of the abolition of the 
African trade appeared to me then, and appear 
now to be, pernicious not only to individuals, 
but to England at large. Besides other ad- 
vantages, it was a nu for our seamen, 4s 
well as a benefit to our West India colonies. 
How, indeed, could England rear and maintain 
those men who are to defend the state, were it 


which they afford, we should be as destitute of 
defence as the Africans themselves. If the 
pretenders to humanity have a mind to do 
good, let them first begin at home: let them 
look to Ireland, which is in a most deplorable 
state of slavery and disaffection—for which no 
politician has yet discovered an adequate re. 
medy. It may be added, that when the Afri- 
can trade was abolished, many fine young men, 
being thrown out of employment, entered into 
the American service, and there is no doubt 
were afterwards employed to fight against the 
country that gave them birth, their prospects 
at home being entirely blighted. It was on a 
Sunday morning when I landed at Kingston ; 
and I found a number of my old shipmates 
(blacks), all neatly dressed, waiting on the 
wharf to receive me: some of them took hold 
of my hands; and the general expressions of 
welcome and good will were — ‘ God bless 
massa! How massa do dis voyage ? we hope 
massa no fight *gen dis time.’ While they 
thus congratulated me on my arrival, a wag, 
one of their own party, jeeringly exclaimed— 
‘ Who be dis Captain Crow you all sabby so 
much ?? And my black friends replied, * What 
dat you say, you black negro? Ehbery dog in 
Kingston sabby Captain Crow, and you bad 
fellow for no sabby him ;’ with which they fell 
a beating him with so little ceremony, that I 
was obliged in good nature to interfere. 1 
rather suspect this was a joke contrived among 
them when they saw me coming on shore; 
for the blacks have craft and sport sufficient 
for a frolic of the kind. Be this as it may, I 
was not a little gratified by their friendly visit.” 
And, in conclusion— 

* As I have in the course of my narrative 
made frequent allusions to the unfortunate 
slaves, lest my remarks be misconstrued, I owe 
it to myself here to disclaim being a friend to 
slavery. God forbid that I should favour a 
system through which my fellow-creatures 
should suffer any species of oppression, hard- 
ship, or injustice! I consider that the abo- 
litionists have not understood the subject, and 
that their measures have done nothing towards 
the real abatement of slave-dealing in Africa. 
They have, in fact, as I have before remarked, 
transferred the whole of the trade into the 
hands of other nations, who carry it on with 
extreme cruelty. In the course of my re- 
marks, I have viewed the abstraction of slaves 
from Africa to our colonies as a necessary evil, 
under existing circumstances. I may be mis- 
taken on this point; but I am convinced, 
nevertheless, from what I have observed, that 
the negro slaves of the West Indies are gene- 
rally happier there than when they lived as 
slaves in their own country, subject to the 
crueities and caprice of the inland chiefs, and 
living in a savage state; and, for my own 
part, were slavery to be my lot, I would rather 
be a black slave in the West Indies than 4 
white one at home; for there is no comparison 
between the comforts of the one and those of 
the other. Think, for instance, of the poor 
fishermen during the winter season—some of 
the greatest slaves in existence. Think of the 
miserable beings employed in our coal-pits, 
and in our iron, lead, and copper mines—toiling 
under ground in unwholesome air, which is 
constantly liable to fatal explosions! Think 
of all the men, women, and children, confined 
by hundreds in heated factories, their health 
rapidly wasting, and their earnings scarce suf- 
ficient to keep soul and body together! Think 
of other, slavish employments— often under 
masters quite as arbitrary and unfeeling as the 
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rotting in jails for petty offences, to which many 
of them are driven by want and starvation ! 
Think of the thousands that have been impri- 
soned, ruined, for killing a paltry hare or a par- 
tridge! Think of the wretched Irish peasantry ! 
Think of the crowded workhouses; and do 
not forget to think of poor Jack, who, after 
devoting himself to a life of toil and danger in 
a vocation to which his country owes much of 
her prosperity, is dragged by the hair of his 
head to shed the blood of his fellow-creatures 
at the hazard of his own life; or, perhaps, to 
wear out an embittered existence in foreign 
stations, far from those who are nearest and 
dearest to his affections! Let thé reader con- 
trast these things with the general comfortable 
condition of the negroes in the West Indies, 
and he will have no difficulty in pronounci 
to which side (the black slave or the white 
the balance of happiness preponderates. It is 
clear that, from the various natures, disposi- 
tions, talents, and energies, of men, there must 
exist in every society a mixture of rich and 
poor, and that slavish occupations will neces- 
sarily fall to the lot of those who are incapable 
or undeserving of higher employments. This 
is a dispensation of that wise Providence that 
rules over all ; and I will, in conclusion, ven- 
ture to affirm, while I deplore the fact, that 
the genuine friends of humanity who are not 
hoodwinked by prejudice or ignorance, or 
blinded by self-interest, will find that slavery 
in its essence exists at home as well as abroad.” 
But all our readers now sabby as much of 
dis Captain Crow as “‘ ebery dog in Kingston” 
did, or, at least, as we can make them sabby ; 
and so we must hold no more palaver. He 
has gone to his account, where slave-dealers 
and abolitionists alike must go; and where 
that Being who alone can search the human 


heart, will judge of their motives as well as 
their actions.* 








Lives of the Italian Poets. By the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, M.A., M.R.S.L. With medallion 
Portraits. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
E. Bull. 

CLose as is the connexion between the history 


* As our worthy anti-slavery friends will, no doubt, 
have a Crow to pick with the author, we think it right to 
add, as a note, the latest intelligence from the slave-coast. 
It is vastly important to the ——— udiced observer. 

On the 22d of last August, the Primrose, anchored in 
the Bay of —; = heard that the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Brazilians, had destroyed all their forts, &c. on the 
southern coast, and had entirely given up “ there. 
The King of Loango having brought down to the coast 
sixty slaves, and finding no vessels there, very coolly 
ordered them to be butchered, as he could not afford to 
feed them. The place where these unfortunate le 
suffered is not far from the beach, and was visited y the 
officers of the Primrose, who saw their white bleached 
bones lying on the face of a hill. This place is the most 
civilised part of the southern coast! the natives speaki 
broken English, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch. The 
King has two sons grown “ti and if physiognomy is good 
for any thing, they might be Christianised, and prove a 
blessing to that part of barbarous Africa. The Lady 
Combermere, a British (Liv: ) trader, was lying 
there. The king and chiefs are we much dissatisfied at 
the abolition of slavery; but the idea they have of King 
Billy, the name they give to our king, is rather curious. 
phy say, ‘* Sw ed King, Billy Spaniard, France, 
Oo ueucee, an tchman, for no slave—he no slave! 

» he one man too big!” The abolition of slavery is the 
abolition of war, for slaves cannot be obtained unless by 
fighting. This man can procure fifteen hundred slaves 
every ten days! and actually offered to supply the Prim- 
_ On the 4th of last September the Prices sailed 

tom Prince’s Island, and on the 7th captured the cele- 
|e slave-ship Velos Passagera, in twelve minutes. 
he Velos is larger than the Athol, having five feet 
greater breadth of beam on her main deck, mounting 
He guns, and with acrew of 150 men. The Primrose 
: t three killed and twelve wounded; and the Velos lost 
‘orty-three killed and twenty wounded. The Velos had 
cg slaves on board, and is largest slaver ever taken. 
— action between her and the Primrose was the first 
single action fought since the accession of our present 
Is most lant t! on 





» and iy one of the 
Tecord—the figh 
dou Sghting force of the Velos being more aa) 


of Italian and English poetry, it is extraordi- 
nary that no one, before the reverend author 
of these Lives, should have turned his attention 
to the biographies of the Italian poets. The 
subject is certainly far from wanting sufficient 
interest, as Mr. Stebbing himself observes in 
the preface tohis work. ‘ Many of the Italian 
poets lived in times when genius conferred 
upon its possessors rank and influence, as well 
as fame: others had to pass through vicissi- 
tudes, with which it is always instructive and 
animating to see the human mind virtuously 
and successfully struggling ; and all of them 
had a deep and enthusiastic veneration for their 
art, which renders their career worthy of the 
constant observation and imitation of literary 
men of other ages and countries. * * * 
Italy was the cradle of modern learning ; and 
to her poets we owe, in great measure, its 
present diffusion among the people of Europe.” 
Nor can the neglect of this amusing and in- 
structive subject be attributed to the want of 
materials to work upon, since few nations have 
bestowed so much care upon their literary his- 
tory as the Italians. The history of Italian 
literature by Tiraboschi, as well as his minor 
historical works, are a most valuable fund of 
information ; whilst the scrupulous correctness 
of Zeno, and the Herculean undertaking of 
Mazzuchelli, shew with what zeal it has been 
attempted to do away with the fables intro- 
duced, either by ignorance or party spirit, into 
the biographical accounts of the most illus- 
trious of their poets. Our lively neighbours, 
who are not very apt to overvalue the merit of 
foreigners, possess a pleasing, although rather 
spiritless and tame, work on the subject, in the 
history of Ginguené, who was, however, pre- 
vented by death from completing it. M. 
Sismondi, the historian of the Italian republics, 
has written a very valuable essay on the his- 
tory of Italian literature, which forms the best 
part of his Literature of the South of Europe, 
well known to the English reader through the 
translation of Mr. Roscoe, whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee that it was well done. 
But of original works on the subject in this 
country, we believe Mr. Stebbing’s to be the 
first. 

Weare glad of it ; for whilst it is very doubt- 
ful whether the task would have been executed 
as well by any other hand, it is most probable 
that it would have interfered with the publica- 
tion of the volumes before us; it being one of 
the consequences of an indifferent work to de- 
ter others from writing a good one on the same 
subject. The reverend author has bestowed 
particular attention on facts, without being too 
dry and tedious; and when he indulges in 


28 | critical remarks, he does so in a very easy and 


unpretending manner, without pedantry or 
flippancy. Take, for instance, the following re- 
marks on the state of literature and the social 
station of literary men after the middle ages. 

“ Learning, at its revival, like all other no- 
velties, was an object of wonder and admira- 
tion. It was a new sun in the moral hemi- 
sphere ; and even those who could not under- 
stand either whence it derived its brightness, 
or in what its precise glory consisted, were led 
to regard the elect few who understood its 
mysteries, with veneration, and even awe. 
The ability to trace back the course of things 
to ages the most remote—to describe the man- 
ners of generations that had, till now, been 
swept away from men’s memories—to bring 
back even the mighty spirits of the olden time, 
and reveal what they thought and saw in the 
days of inspiration: this was, indeed, a won- 
derful power to people who had not been made 





familiar with such things by the universal dif- 
fusion of books and knowledge—and those who 
exercised it were not unworthy of the high 
honour which they received. They were, many 
of them, believed to have the faculty of chang- 
ing the course of nature—of foretelling events, 
and making the powers of other worlds obe- 
dient to their will. But the admiration which 
this belief acquired for them with the vulgar, 
was not so high as that which they deserved 
for what they did in reality. They exercised 
a magic, but it was that which the Providence 
of heaven had taught them; and, instead of 
merely commanding the spirits of the deep to do 
their temporary bidding, they bound them in 
the everlasting bonds of truth and science.” 

There is one particular merit in these Lives, 
viz. the total absence of acrimony and ill- 
nature towards any person ; a charitable dispo- 
sition to excuse men’s faults, without attempt- 
ing, however, to conceal them; and a very 
mild tone in reprobating human frailties. Of 
this, as well as of the powers of the author in 
forming an estimate of the character of his per- 
sonages, let the following be an example. It 
is taken from the life of Petrarch. 

“ The writings of Petrarch are so replete 
with intimations respecting the situation of his 
mind—the working of his thoughts—the con- 
flicts he was continually waging with his in- 
clinations, that no one, perhaps, ever passed 
from the earth leaving so many materials with 
posterity for judging of his character. And 
with these before us, our reasons for admiring 
it seem to multiply every time we renew the 
examination. Beneath his passion for fame 
we can discover more deeply seated the love of 
country,—the ambition to see it free and hap- 
py,—and the resolution to speak in its cause 
when all other tongues faltered, or were silent. 
When yielding to inclinations which ought to 
have been suppressed in their origin, the error 
was followed neither by indifference nor a wish 
to justify it, but by painful struggles to over- 
come temptation in the future, and by a deep 
and earnest penitence. With the little weak- 
nesses to which an occasional outbreaking of 
personal vanity exposed him, we may fairly 
contrast that love of solitude which so often led 
him from the world, where he might have been 
loaded every day of his life with the incense of 
flattery ; that noble and sedate cuntemphitive- 
ness, which gave him an elevation of thought 
and spirit scarcely reached by any of his con- 
temporaries ; and that ingenuous and ready 
acknowledgment of error, which made him de- 
spise the little arts of concealment and perver- 
sion, to which inferior and less virtuous minds 
have recourse. He was, in short, human, and 
prone to some of the most dangerous of human 
passions; but he at the same time possessed 
the qualities that make the word humanity a 
synonyme for all that is most gracious and 
amiable in nature.” 

These will be sufficient specimens of the 
high merit of these volumes, to recommend 
them to the perusal -of those who take 
an interest in the progress of civilisation 
throughout Europe, since the thirteenth 
century: it began with Dante, whose bio- 
graphy is the first in Mr. Stebbing’s work. A 
few slight mistakes, not worth noticing, will 
no doubt be corrected in a future edition of 
these Lives, which we expect soon. We think 
that an additional volume, containing the bio- 
graphies of a few more poets of less note, but 
yet of great merit, would prove acceptable to 
the public. We should like to see the lives of 
Molza, Caro, and a few others of their times, 


added to those already written by Mr. Steb- 
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bing ; and we would advise him not to forget 
Goldoni, Monti, Pindemonte, or Cesarotti, 


among the modern poets of Italy. 





Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the 
Gael, &c. By James Grant, Esq. of Corri- 
mony. 8vo. pp. 456. London, Underwood ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Identity of the Religions called Druidical and 
Hebrew, &c. fe. 12mo. pp. 25. London, 
J. Nimmo; Edinburgh, Blackwood; Dub- 
lin, Curry and Co. 

The Scottish Gael, &c. By James Logan. 
2 vols. 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. (Third 
notice: conclusion.) 

WE have classed these works together on 

account of their analogy, though the two 

former have been published some time, and the 
last was reviewed in recent Nos. of our Jour- 
nal. They all discuss interesting subjects, 
and, whatever theories they support, are well 
worthy of the attention of antiquaries. Mr. 

Grant contends, that the original inhabitants 

of all the British Islands were universally the 

descendants of the great Gallic nations, whose 
migrations tended westward from Asiatic re- 
gions ; and that, therefore, Celti, Gael, Cwmri, 

Wael, &c. &c., are only branches of the same 

stock. The author is also a decided believer in 

the authenticity of Ossian’s poems, and warmly 
recommends a literal translation of these won- 
derful ancient compositions. The volume, alto- 
gether, contains a vast quantity of very curious 
matter, of high interest to the antiquary, phi- 
lologist, and grammarian, and of hardly less in- 
terest to the general reader ; and another grand 
recommendation is, that the subjects of which 
it treats are so peculiarly British. Many of our 
countrymen may view with comparative dis- 
regard the deciphering of monuments which 
record the ancient dynasties of Egypt or of 

Greece, and their exploits ; but no one can in- 

vestigate the earliest events that mark the his- 

tory of their own progenitors, without feelings 
of an order in which it delights the intelligent 
being to indulge. 

The chief object of the smaller volume is to 
shew, by an examination of the different rites 
among the Druids and Hebrews—such as grove 
worship, the adoration of the oak, the circular 
form of their temples, the raising up of lithoi, 
cairns, vestal fires, the worship of the serpent and 
bull, &c. &c.—the close relation between these 
two religions. The writer also points out the 
connexion between the Hebrew and the Egyp- 
tian, Canaanite, Carthaginian, Armenian, Per- 
sian, Arabian, Chaldean, Etruscan, Umbrian, 
Indian, Grecian, and Roman rites. Now, 
though a certain family likeness has prevailed 
among the earlier religions, emanating, as they 
ever did and ever will, from the same great prin- 
ciples in human nature—the absolute necessity 
of fear and love; we must say the author fails to 
convince us that the mild and open religion of 
the patriarchs was essentially the same with 
the cruel and mysterious faith of the Druids. 
Without entering into discussion with him, 
however, as we are about to take a more gene- 
ral view of the question, we shall content our- 
selves with observing, that this clever essay is 
the first literary production from the London 
University, to which society the young student 
has dedicated his performance. 

But, upon consulting all the best authorities 
(and many of them very difficult of access), we 
think we may adopt the following opinions— 
setting out with the great groundwork, that 
Chaldea is the cradle of our species, and the 
parent country of the arts and sciences. If 
Chaldea, then, be the central country of man- 





kind, the radii that have emanated from that 
centre must retain marks of affinity which can 
never be totally effaced. 

As the grand dispersion and migration most 
probably took place at the confusion of tongues, 
it is natural to suppose that a great change 
would be occasioned, in proportion as strange 
countries and new climates became inhabited. 
It would appear that language suffered a mate- 
rial alteration, since, as new notions and ideas 
arose and became complex, words expressive of 
them, compounded by the union of monosyl- 
lables and their radices, variously pronounced, 
must have been formed. But the master fea- 
tures of resemblance were not destroyed, since 
they are perceptible in every known language: 
hence, we may infer, that the confusion of 
tongues was no other than different modes of 
pronunciation ; and, indeed, in almost all the 
leading characteristics by which nations can be 
distinguished, most particularly in religion, 
striking marks of similitude manifest them- 
selves. It is to be presumed, therefore, that a 
general affinity has immemorially subsisted 
among the most conspicuous inhabitants of the 
primitive world. 

A remarkable connexion between the Hindus 
and Egyptians is indisputably established. The 
Society of Calcutta, we believe, first suggested 
the resemblance, and promoted the investiga- 
tion; since which, Mr. Maurice, in his pro- 


found disquisitions throughout the Indian an- 


tiquities, has carried on the investigation with 
the deepest research, and has so clearly pointed 
out every feature of resemblance, that every 
friend to revealed religion will consider him- 
self indebted to his laborious researches; while 
every admirer of an animated and elegant style 
will read his works with peculiar satisfaction. 
After elaborate descriptions of the Indian 
pagodas and the temples of the Thebais, after 
analysing and comparing all the hieroglyphics 
and sculptured images that bear the least affi- 


4 nity, examining every festive rite and religious 


institution —that learned gentleman demon- 
strates the mythology of the Hindus and Egyp- 
tians to have had the same origin, and that, in 
reality, at present they are not greatly dissimi- 
lar. In short, he pronounces all the mystic 
rites celebrated in the caverns of Salsette and 
Elephanta, thence diffused throughout all Asia, 
as well as Europe, in Persia, in Greece, and in 
Rome, which passed under the denominations 
of Mithraic, Orphic, Eleusinian, and Bacchic, 
together with the mysteries of Osiris and Isis 
of Egypt, to have been derived from the an- 
cient worship of the Surya, the solar fire, which 
originally was adored in Chaldea or Syria. 
Hence, there is truth in the old Latin pro- 
verb— 
*«« Tradidit A2gyptis Babylon, AZgyptus Achivis.” 

In a modern publication of a Tour in Egypt, 
by Captain Light, a circumstance is mentioned 
as corroborative of the connexion between the 
Indians and Egyptians :—‘* As soon as some 
Hindoo sepoys, who came into Egypt by the 
Red Sea, at the close of the war, to assist our 
army there, were introduced to the ruined 
temples on the Nile, and beheld the figures of 
the Egyptian deities contained in them, they 
immediately worshipped them.” 

Sir William Jones, in his Dissertation on 
the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, says :— 
“ We cannot doubt of a great — be- 
tween the popular worship of Greece, y> 
and India, and that of Egypt, China, Persia, 
Pheenice, and Syria; to which, perhaps, we 
may safely add some of the southern kingdoms, 
and even islands of America; while the Gothic 
system which prevailed in the northern regions 





of Europe was not merely similar to those of 
Greece and Italy, but almost the same in 
another dress, with an embroidery of images, 
apparently Asiatic.” 

The relation between the Hindus and Egypt. 
ians being admitted to be clearly pointed out, 
we shall observe a striking connexion between 
the Hindus and Gothic or Celtic tribes, by de- 
monstrating the Druids to have borrowed their 
rites from the Brahmins, and to have been 
introduced into Germany, Gaul, and Britain, 
by the progenitors of the northern and western 
regions, the descendants of Gomer. We must 
consider the Celtic tribes as one family, gene. 
rally denominated Scythians and Celto-Scy. 
thians—in short, those Gothic hordes which 
first emigrated from Asia into Europe. Sir 
William Jones confidently assumes the Goths 
and the Hindus to have sprung from the same 
source—that they originally had the same lan- 
guage, gave the same appellations to the stars 
and planets, adored the same false deities, and 
professed the same notions of rewards and pu- 
nishments. It is universally acknowledged, 
that the Brahmin religion has flourished im- 
memorially in Tibet; and the priests of 
Buddha have been found settled even in Sibe- 
ria. Admitting that these priests of Buddha, 
using the Indian letters, had travelled thus 
far, it cannot be thought improbable, that with 
the colonies which emigrated from northern 
Asia into the West, many of these priests 
might have wafted into Europe many of the 
sacred and civil institutes of Brahma. Among 
the most forcible arguments that may be ad- 
vanced in support of this hypothesis, is the 
very singular circumstance of the Indian god 
and planet Boodh, under the title Woden and 
Mercury, conferring his name over all the 
northern and western empires of Europe. 
The identity of the god-king Oden, or Woden, 
with Buddha and Mercury, is confirmed be- 
yond all dispute. The learned Bochart thinks 

Tercury was no other than Canaan, the son 
of Ham, mythologised ; for Cnar and Canaan 
signify trader, which is the exact import of 
the Celtic Merc, or Mercator. It was in this 
signification that his statues were always 
placed in the fori and market-places, as the 
god of commerce. He is the same as the Taut 
of the Pheenicians, the Fohi of China, the 
Hermes of the Egyptians, and the Theutates 
of the Gauls. The Druids, Celtic tribes, and 
Gauls, therefore, equally worshipped this deity, 
as well as the Egyptians, under the same sym- 
bols: the caduceus, which was composed of 
the globe, the serpent, and wings, may be 
traced in yarious characters among Gaulic or 
Druidical remains, particularly engraved at 
Abury in Wiltshire, as well as in the Thebais 
of Egypt. The worship of the sun was in 
reality the basis both of the Eastern and West- 
ern superstitions ; and, therefore, if we find 
obelisks and other erected pillars in Egypt and 
Asia, so we may naturally expect to discover 
them in Gaul, or in the British isles. In the 
very word obelisk we may trace the oriental 
name of the solar deity Bal, known to the 
Druids by the resembling title of Belenus, 
their god of fire, and apparent in the term 
bealtine, or the fires that flamed to Baal on 
May eve. 

e will not tax the patience of our readers 
by dwelling longer on a subject of this nature ; 
but conclude with the two or three farther 
miscellaneous extracts which we promised from 
Mr. Logan’s publication. 

“ An instance, apparently the latest, of a 
harper attending a highland army, occurs in the 
case of that sent against the catholic lords, 
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Errol, Huntly, and Angus, in 1594, on which 
occasion, Argyle carried with him his harper 
to animate his troops, unfortunately without 
effect. The prophecy of a witch, whom he 
also took with him, that it should be played 
at the Castle of Slanes, the Earl of Errol’s 
seat, on a certain day, may have been literally 
true, for it could have been there sounded at 
the time foretold ; but the Campbells had pre- 
viously suffered a total defeat. A harp key, 
that had been, time immemorial, in the fami 
of Lord Mac Donald, and that bore marks of 
antiquity, being ornamented with gold and 
silver, and a precious stone, making its value 
eighty or one hundred guineas, was presented 
by his lordship to the celebrated O’Kane. But 
the harps of Lude, that have been preserved so 
long by the Robertsons of that house, are now 
in possession of the Highland Society, and 
remain valuable relics in themselves, and evi- 
dence that this instrument held the same place 
in Scotland that it did in Wales and Ireland. 
One of these harps was brought from Argyle 
by a daughter of the Laird of Lamont, who 
married into the family about 1460, and is 
supposed to be some centuries older than that 
time ; the other was presented by Queen Mary, 
when on a hunting excursion, to Beatrix Gar. 
dyn, daughter to the Laird of Banchory, near 
Aberdeen, who was married to Findla Mhor, 
an ancestor of the Farquharsons of Invercauld, 
from whom both families are descended; and 
such a present shews that to play on the harp 
was at that time an accomplishment of the 
ladies of Scotland, at least of the Highlands, 
for it is not to be supposed the queen would 
have bestowed this instrument on one who did 
not understand it.” 

“* Of the ancient Celtic dancing we find some 
curious particulars. The Lusitani, says Dio- 
dorus, have a light and airy dance which they 
practise in peace, and which requires great 
dexterity and nimbleness of legs and thighs. 
In war, they march observing time and mea- 
sure, and sing their triumphal songs when they 
are ready to charge the enemy. The passion 
for dancing was strong in all the Celtic race, 
and it was employed in the services of religion, 
some remains of which practice long continued 
among the Welsh, who were accustomed to 
dance in the churchyard. Rincefada, or field- 
dance in Irish, shews its relation to Rineadoir, 
a musician. This was performed to the Cuisley 
Ciuil, a simple sort of bagpipe before described, 
and used to conclude all balls. When James II. 
landed at Kinsale, his friends received him with 
the rincefada, by which he was much gratified. 
The manner of its execution was thus :—three 
persons abreast, holding the ends of a white 
handkerchief, moved forward a few paces to 
the sound of slow music, the rest of the dancers 
following in couples, and holding also a white 
handkerchief between them. The music then 
changing to a quicker tune, the dance began, 
the performers passing suecessively under the 
handkerchiefs of the three in front, and then 
wheeling round in ‘semicircles, they formed a 
variety of pleasing evolutions, interspersed with 
occasional entrechats, finally uniting and re- 
suming their original places. The Manx are 
much addicted to dancing jigs and reels, in 
which four or five couple join to the music of 
a fiddle. English country-dances are unknown 
among them. We are told that the military 
dances of the old Irish were conducted by the 
Curinky, or dancing-master, a surname that 
yet exists in many families. The ancient Cale- 
donians had a sort of Pyrrhic dance over swords, 
which 18 not yet entirely unknown; but the 
Gilli-Callum, which generally terminates a ball, 





is supposed to have but a faint resemblance to 
the ancient sword-dance. The same observa- 
tion may be applied to the dirk-dance. Both 
of them are, indeed, still executed by a few, 
and were exhibited in London some years ago 
by one MacGlassan ; but a gentleman informed 
me that he knew a person who, at the age of 
106, saw the dirk-dance performed, and de- 
clared it was not at all like that which he had 
formerly known. Besides these, it is evident 
from the words of an old Isle of Sky dancing 
song, Bualidh mi u an sa chean, ‘ I will break 
your head,’ that the parties in the performance 
went through the evolutions of attack and de- 
fence. The chief art in the modern sword- 
dance consists in the dexterity with which the 
dancer escapes touching one or more swords or 
sticks crossed on the ground, the tune to which 
it was performed being called Gilli-Callum, and 
that appropriate to the dirk Phadric MacCom- 
bish. There was a dance called Rungmor, of 
which little is now known: from the only de- 
scription I could get of it, the dancer appeared 
in some manner to touch the ground with his 
thighs, without losing his balance. In Loch- 
aber there was formerly a gymnasium for 
teaching all sorts of athletic exercises and 
graceful accomplishments, the scholars eating 
at a common table, being allowed a certain 
time for their meals, and submitting to other | 
regulations ; but, without tuition, the High- 
landers excel in dancing. A perfect judge thus 
expresses himself: ‘ This pleasing propensity, 
one would think, was born with them, from 
the early indications we sometimes see their 
children shew for this exercise. I have seen 
children of theirs, of five or six years of age, 
attempt, nay, even execute, some of their steps 
so well, as almost to surpass belief. I once had 
the pleasure of seeing, in a remote part of the 
country, a reel danced by a herd boy and two 
young girls, who surprised me much, especially 
the hoy, who appeared to be about twelve years 
of age. He had a variety of well-chosen steps, 
and executed them with so much justness and 
ease, as if he meant to set criticism at defiance;’ 
and, speaking of the colleges of Aberdeen, 
where he was long established as an elegant and 
accomplished teacher of dancing, he adds, ‘ they 
draw hither, every year, a number of students 
from the Western Isles, as well as from the 
Highlands, and the greater part of them excel 
in the dance ; some of them, indeed, in so su- 
perior a degree, that I myself have thought 
them worthy of imitation.’ After the toils of 
along day, young men and women will walk 
many miles to enjoy a dance, which seems to 
have the effect of banishing fatigue, and, in- 
stead of adding to the sensation of weariness, it 
becomes really a recreation. This delight in 
dancing is diffused throughout Scotland, and 
the strongest efforts of the kirk to put down 
* promiscuous dancing,’ with the bitter reproofs 
of the more rigid covenanters, have failed in 
repressing the ‘ ungodly’ exercise. The reel 
and strathspey are the dances common to all 
the Scots, and those of which they are most 
passionately fond. They are either a quartet 
or trio, * a foursome or a tiireesome reel ;’ and 
those who are ignorant of this species of dance 
will find the principal steps used in it plainly 
described by Peacock, the intelligent writer 
already mentioned. It will be observed, that 
the difference in time between the two sorts of 
music produces a corresponding difference in 
the steps or evolutions. I shall here present 
the reader with a list of those most in use by 
the Highlanders. Ceum-siubhail, pronounced 
kemshoole, the forward step, is the common 





step for the promenade or figure. Ceum-coi- 
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siche, or kemkossey, is the setting or footing 
step, and is divided into three sorts: first, 
where one step is equal to a bar; second, 
where two steps are required to a bar; and 
third, where two bars are required to a step. 
Ieum-trasd, or cross springs, are a series of 
Sissonnes. Siabadh-trasd, chasing steps or 
cross slips, is like the balotte. Aiseagtrasd, or 
cross passes, is a favourite step in the High- 
lands. Ceum-Badenach is another step much 
used, and requiring considerable agility. Fos- 
gladh, or open step, and Cuartag, or turning 
step, are also very becoming movements. All 
these, and many more, are combined in one 
dance, and the association depends on the taste 
of the party. That called the back step, in 
which the feet are each alternately slipped be- 
hind, and reach the ground on, or close to, the 
spot occupied by the one just removed, is of 
difficult acquirement, and severely exerts the 
muscles of the calfs of the legs. So much dex- 
terity can some persons display in this, that 
they will go through the setting time of the 
music without moving beyond a space marked 
by the circumference of their bonnet. Sean 
trius, or old trousers, from the name of the ac- 
companying air, is the native Highland horn- 
pipe, and is danced with much grace. I have 
seen two brothers of the name of Grant, who 
were good violin players, exhibit feats of great 
agility. Part of their performance consisted of 
dancing the Highland fling, in that style called 
the Marquis of Huntley’s, strathspeys over a 
rope, and gilli-callum over a fiddie-bow ; and 
one of them danced a strathspey, played the 
fiddle, played bass on the bagpipe, smoked, 
spoke Gaélic, and explained it in questicn and 
answer, at the same time! Dancing among 
the Gaél does not depend on the presence of 
musical instruments. They reel and set to 
their own vocal music, or to the songs of those 
who are near: people whose hearts are light 
and responsive to their native melodies, will 
find their limbs move in consonance to its mu- 
sic, however produced.” 

We might multiply these curious illustra. 
tions of ancient and traditionary manners ad 
infinitum ; but what we have given must suffice 
to shew the interest and value of Mr. Logan’s 
researches. We have ouly to notice, that he is 
in error in stating the vessel found in the bed 
of the river Rother, a few years ago (p. 183), 


{ 
to have been Saxon: that was a mere news- 


paper illumination; and the ancient Saxon 
vessel was most satisfactorily proven to have 
been an old Dutchman. 





Paris's Life of Sir H. Davy. 
(Fourth Notice: Conclusion.} 
ALTHOUGH we have already devoted a few 
columns in three successive Nos. to Dr. Paris’s 
Life of Davy, we find some difficulty in bring- 
ing these remarks to a close. 

With regard to the nature and theory of vol- 
canoes, which has hitherto baffled the inquiries 
of all the most eminent philosophers in Europe, 
our author remarks :— 

‘* A short time before Sir Humphry Davy 
quitted England, to which he was destined 
never to return, he communicated to the Royal 
Society a paper ‘on the Phenomena of Vol- 
canoes ;’ which was read on the 20th March, 
1828, and published in the transactions of that 
year. The object of this memoir was to collect 
and record the various observations and ex. 
periments which he had made on Vesuvius, 
during his several visits to that volcano. It 
was a point of great importance to determine, 
whether any combustion was going on at the 
moment the lava issued from the mountain ; 
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for this fact being once discovered, and the na- 
ture of the combustible matter ascertained, we 
should gain an immense step towards a just 
theory of the source of volcanic action. For 
this purpose, he carefully examined both 
the lava, and the elastic fluids with which it 
was accompanied. He was unable, however, 
to detect any thing like deflagration with nitre, 
which must have taken place had the smallest 
quantity of carbonaceous matter been present : 
nor could he, by exposing the ignited mass to 
portions of atmospheric air, discover that any 
appreciable quantity of oxygen had been ab- 
sorbed. On immersing fused lava in water, no 
decomposition of that fluid followed; so that 
there could not have existed any quantity of 
the metallic bases of the earths or alkalies. 
Common salt, chloride of iron, the sulphates 
and muriates of potash and soda, generally con- 
stituted the mass of solid products ; while steam, 
muriatic acid fumes, and occasionally sulphure- 
ous acid vapours, formed the principal elastic 
matters disen a8 

‘*He concludes this paper on volcanoes,” 
says Dr. Paris, ‘“‘ with some observations on 
the theory of their phenomena; in which he 
remarks, ‘ it is almost demonstrable, that none 
of the chemical causes, anciently assigned for 
volcanic fires, can be true. Among these, the 
combustion of mineral coal is one of the most 
current; but it seems wholly inadequate to ac- 
count for the phenomena. Sows large the 
stratum of pit-coal, its combustion under the 
surface could never produce violent and exces- 
sive heat; for the production of carbonic acid 
gas, where there was no free circulation of air, 
must tend constantly to impede the process: 
and it is scarcely possible, that carbonaceous 
matter, if such a cause existed, should not be 
found in the lava, and be disengaged with the 
saline or aqueous products, from the bocca, or 
craters. There are many instances in England 
of strata of mineral coal which have been long 
burning, but the results have been merely baked 
clay and schists ; and it has produced no results 
similar to lava On the hypothesis of a 
chemical cause for volcanic fires, and reasoning 
from known facts, there appears to me no other 
adequate source than the oxidation of the me- 
tals which form the bases of the earths and 
alkalies; but it must not be denied, that con- 
siderations derived from thermometrical ex- 
periments on the temperature of mines and 
of sources of hot water, render it probable 
that the interior of the globe possesses a very 
high temperature; and the hypothesis of the 
nucleus of the globe being composed of fluid 
matter, offers a still more simple solution of the 
phenomena of volcanic fires than that which 
has been justly developed.’ ”’ 

Dr. Paris very truly remarks, in reference 
to these investigations into the actual source of 
volcanic agency, “* that he leaves us in doubt 
as to his own belief on the subject.” But if 
the profound researches of a Davy were unable 
to unravel the mysteries of subterranean fires, 
after his having demonstrated the actual nature 
of the several alkaline substances, and carefully 
examined volcanic phenomena in situ, where 
shall we look for a solution of these stupendous 
geological phenomena 2? Whether we assume 
the chemical theory, or the igneous (or central) 
theory, the question appears to be equally beset 
with difficulties, 

Dr. Paris relates, among others, an anecdote 
which is highly characteristic, both of the im. 
petuosity of Buonaparte and of the well-known 
interest he always manifested respecting the 
encouragement of science during his brilliant 
career. 
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Speaking of the period when Sir H. Davy 
visited the French capital, he says:—‘“ It is 
well known that Buonaparte, during his whole 
reign, was in the habit of personal intercourse 
with the savans of Paris, and that he not 
unfrequently attended the sittings of the In- 
stitute. Upon being informed of the decom- 
position of the alkalies by Davy, he asked, 
with some impetuosity, how it happened that 
the discovery had not been made in France? 
‘ We have never constructed a Voltaic battery 
of sufficient power,’ was the reply. ‘ Then,’ 
exclaimed Buonaparte, ‘ let one be immediately 
formed, without any regard to the cost or 
labour.’ The commands of the emperor were, 
of course, obeyed ; and on being informed that 
it was in full action, he repaired to the la- 
boratory to witness its effects. On his alluding 
to the taste produced by the contact of two 
metals, with that rapidity which characterised 
all his motions, and before the attendants could 
interpose any precaution, he thrust the ex- 
treme wires of the battery under his tongue, 
and received a shock which nearly deprived 
him of sensation. After recovering from its 
effects, he quitted the laboratory without 
making any remark, and was never afterwards 
heard to refer to the subject.” 

From Paris, Davy proceeded to the south of 
France and Italy by easy stages, visiting all 
the most distinguished persons, and carrying 
with him a portable chemical apparatus, so as 
to pursue his researches (in conjunction with 
his able assistant, Mr. Faraday) on all the 
various branches of chemical science that might 
arise during their continental tour. He con- 
tinued from time to time to communicate the 
result of his researches to the Royal Society of 
London, and also the Institute of France, but 
which it would greatly exceed our limits to 
notice in our miscellaneous columns. 

Our philosopher, besides inspecting Vesuvius 
and the adjacent volcanic districts (to the re- 
sults of which we have referred) paid visits to 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, with the view of 
investigating the chemical properties of the 
colours employed by the ancients in their fresco 
paintings. On his return home, and during a 
tour in the north, he was applied to by Dr. Gray, 
the chairman of the committee of coal owners 
of the Tyne and Wear, to lend his valuable 
assistance in suggesting some means of pre- 
venting a repetition of the dreadful calamity 
which befell the unfortunate miners in the 
Felling colliery, near Sunderland, in the month 
of May, 1812. 

As the researches of Sir Humphry Davy re- 
lative to the carburetted hydrogen gas, or fire- 
damp of collieries, which led to the invention 
of that beautiful contrivance, the safety-lamp, 
may be considered as the most important of all 
his chemical pursuits, so far as the interests of 
humanity are concerned, it may afford a degree 
of pleasure to many of our readers to give the 
following extract from the original letter of 
Davy to Dr. Gray, dated Melrose, August 3, 
1815. “ It will give me great satisfaction if 
my chemical knowledge can be of any use in 
an inquiry so interesting to humanity ; and I 
beg you will assure the committee of my readi- 
ness to co-operate with them in any experi- 
ments or investigations on the subject. If you 
think my visiting the mines can be of any use, I 
will cheerfully do so. There appears to me to 
be several modes of destroying the fire-damp 
without danger; but the difficulty is to ascer- 
tain when it is present, without introducing 
lights, which may inflame it. I have thought 
of two species of lights which have no power of 
inflaming the gas, which is the cause of the 





fire-damp; but I have not here the means of 
ascertaining whether they will be sufficiently 
luminous to enable the workmen to carry on 
their business. They can be easily procured, 
and at a cheaper rate than candles.” 

The merit of Sir Humphry Davy having 
been the original discoverer of a safety lamp 
for the use of the miners, having been con. 
tested by the friends of Dr. Clauny, and Mr. 
George Stevenson of the Killingworth colliery, 
Dr. Paris has thought it his duty to devote a 
large space to the investigation, and to give a 
detail of the progressive experiments of Davy, 
with the dates of the various communications 
to his scientific friends and the Royal Society. 

Although the construction of the wire-gauze 
lamp was unquestionably the invention of Davy, 
we believe it is equally true, that a safety-lamp, 
with a flexible air-pipe, had been previously 
constructed by Dr. Clauny. As the first ef- 
forts of Davy were directed to the substitution 
of several air-tubes in lieu of one proposed by 
Dr. Clauny, and subsequently to the contrac- 
tion of the diameter of these air-tubes, so as to 
prevent the passage of flame through them, in 
the event of an explosive mixture within, and, 
lastly, the substitution of fine wire-gauze for 
air-tubes, —it is, perhaps, only just to allow 
some portion of the merit to those who dig the 
foundation, instead of engrossing the whole 
honour for the architect, who subsequently 
erects the edifice. With regard to the inven- 
tion of Stephenson, it could scarcely be termed 
a safe lamp, as the air was admitted through 
an aperture provided with a slide, so as to re- 
gulate the admission of the air at pleasure. 
But it is obvious, that a single aperture, or a 
few large apertures, which should admit air 
enough to maintain the combustion of the 
lamp, would, in the event of an explosive mix- 
ture forming within, communicate the flame 
to the inflammable gas without. - 

We cannot, however, commend the tone in 
which Davy's biographer speaks of the ‘‘ Kil- 
lingworth engine-wright,”— a man who has 
perhaps effected more practical improvements 
in the construction of the steam-engine than 
any individual since the celebrated James Watt. 
It is only necessary here to mention the beauti- 
ful loco-motive engine, of this gentleman’s in- 
vention, now working on the rail-way between 
Liverpool and Manchester, to rescue him from 
the charge of being ‘ ignorant of the elements 
of chemistry.” " 

Laying aside, however, the mere question 
of originality of ideas, it is highly gratifying to 
read the following testimony, collected by the 
indefatigable biographer of Davy, from Mr. 
Buddle, (one of the most intelligent practical 
miners in the kingdom,) in a letter from that 
gentleman, dated August 28, 1830, respecting 
the great value of this invention. ‘ If the 
Davy lamp were used exclusively, and due care 
taken in its management, it is certain that few 
accidents would occur in our coal-mines. But 
the exclusive use of the ‘ Davy’ is not com- 
patible with the working of many of our mines, 
in consequence of their not being workable 
without the aid of gunpowder. In such mines, 
where every collier must necessarily fire on the 
average two shots a-day, we are exposed to the 
risk of explosion from the ignition of the gun- 
powder, even if no naked lights were used in 
carrying on the ordinary operations of the 
mine. As to the number of old collieries and 
old workings which have been renovated, and 
as to the quantity of coal which has been, and 
will be, saved to the public by the invention of 
the Davy, it is scarcely possible to give an 
account, or form any estimate. In this part 
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of the country, Walker’s colliery, after having 
been completely worked out, according to the 
former system with candles and steel mills, 
and after having been abandoned in 1811, was 
re-opened in 1818 by the aid of the Davy, and 
has been worked on an extensive scale ever 
since, and may continue to be worked for an 
almost indefinite period. Great part of the 
formerly relinquished workings of Wall’s-end, 
Willington, Percy-main, Hepburn, Jarrow, 
Elswick, Benwell, &c. as well as several col- 
lieries on the Wear, have been recovered, and 
are continued in work through the intervention 
of the Davys. If I had only time, I could 
write a volume on the subject. I shall shortly 
get an important paper on the subject of the 
Davy put into Dr. Paris’s hands. Yours, &c.” 

Thus it appears that the researches of Davy 
have no less contributed to extend the amount 
of our national riches, than to serve the 
cause of humanity; and we fully agree in 
the subjoined remarks of Dr. Paris: —‘‘ The 
enlightened friends of science very reasonably 
expected that a service of such importance to 
society as the invention of the safety lamp 
would have commanded the gratitude of the 
state, and obtained for its author a high parlia- 
mentary reward ; nor were there wanting zeal- 
ous and disinterested persons to urge the claims 
of the philosopher: but a government which 
had bestowed a splendid pension upon the con- 
triver of an engine for the destruction of human 
life, (Congreve’s rocket,) refused to listen to 
any proposition for the reward of one who had 
invented a machine for its preservation. It is 
true that, in consideration of various scientific 
services, they tardily and inadequately acknow- 
ledged the services of Davy by bestowing on 
him the dignity of a baronetcy,—a reward that, 
it must be confessed, neither displayed any 
regard to his condition, nor implied the just 
estimate of his merits.” 

Our notice of this highly interesting volume 
might be advantageously extended to a far 
greater length, and especially in relation to what 
we have always deemed the most beautiful (con- 
sidered in a purely scientific point of view) of 
all Davy’s splendid discoveries—his electro- 
chemical experiments on the nature of the 
corrosion of copper sheathing by the action of 
sea-water. But the book can, with all our 
endeavours, be only slightly illustrated in our 
pages. In the end, when the Admiralty (1828) 
discontinued his plan, “ the friends of Sir H. 
Davy saw, with extreme regret, that the failure 
of his mode of protecting copper sheathing had 
produced in his mind a degree of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, wholly inconsistent with the 
merits of the question; that while he became 
insensible to the voice of praise, every nerve 
was jarred by the slightest note of disappro- 
bation.” 

His biographer then proceeds to trace the 
latter days of this distinguished individual. 
During the autumn of 1828 he took a second 
excursion to. the cogtinent for the restoration of 
his health; but in vain,—as, on his homeward 
way, death arrested his progress at Geneva. 
During his last tour, however, his active mind 
was fully engaged in writing a beautiful little 
work, appropriately entitled, ** Consolations in 
Travel; or the Last Days of a Philosopher.” 

We can add nothing further, except a few 
words to recommend Dr. Paris’s valuable ** Me- 
moirs” to every class of readers. 





A Grammar of the German Language. By 
C. F. Becker, M.D. 8vo. pp. 284. Lon- 
don, 1831. Murray. 

Tu previous grammatical works of Dr. Becker, 





i. e. his Essay on the Formation of German 
Words,* and his treatise, of a more universal 
nature, on the Philosophy of Language,+ hav- 
ing justly excited a strong sensation among the 
philologists of Germany, we rejoice to see his 
third and most useful performance,t a Gram- 
mar of the German Language, skilfully trans- 
lated and adapted for English students. 

We perceive from many passages of Dr. 
Becker’s productions, that he has long been an 
attentive observer of the great progress which 
the various branches of natural science have 
recently made, and that he has rerhained no 
stranger to the philosophical systems lately 
established in Germany. In his inquiries into 
language, his attention seems soon to have been 
more exclusively engaged by the structure of 
his own mother-tongue, over the history and 
successive development of which an important 
light had just been spread by the profound 
researches of the learned J. Grimm. But it 
was not till a rapid survey had made him ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of most of the 
Indo-German languages, that he came before 
the public in the distinguished manner he has 
done. The volume now before us stands, in 
our opinion, not only above other German 
grammars, but also above those of any other 
modern language with which we are conver- 
sant. Notwithstanding the increased import- 
ance which has rendered an acquaintance with 
the languages of modern Europe now more 
than ever desirable to ourselves, it is but too 
certain that most of the grammars and element- 
ary works, by means of which that knowledge 
is to be acquired, are far from the perspicuity 
and systematical arrangement which the pre- 
sent age is entitled to claim. Nor can we be 
at a loss to assign the cause for this general 
remark. Whilst the leisure of the professed 
philologists is almost exclusively occupied by 
the more learned study of the classical lan. 
guages, and whilst to their endeavours we are 
already indebted for excellent Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew grammars, the elementary works 
on modern languages are mostly written: by 
men who, without a view to theoretical perfec- 
tion, only vary in their attempts to facilitate 
the acquirement by what they call practical 
grammars. But while they systematically avoid 
entering into any thing like a philosophical 
elucidation of the laws of language, they often 
lose even that advantage which they profess to 
pursue; for in the same degree as they spare 
the learner the trouble of calling his intellec- 
tual powers into action, they must necessarily 
encroach upon his memory ; and we may, in a 
great measure, look upon this perverse plan as 
the source of the dislike which so many young 
people entertain at the very beginning of the 
study of a foreign language. 

A luminous arrangement is one virtue of 
Dr. Becker's work. It commences with an 
introduction, from a perusal of which we would 
promise much gratification, even to such lin- 
guists as do not intend to go through the whole 
of the plan. For the latter purpose it is essen- 
tial to have become familiar with the general 
remarks laid down in these preparatory para- 
graphs. The main body of the grammar is 
divided into two parts, etymology and syntax; 
the former comprises two sections, 1. on the 
formation, and, 2. on the inflection of words ; 
the latter is arranged according to a manner 
peculiar to Dr. Becker, of classifying sentences 
as being either simple or compound, and as 
containing either a “ predicative,” or an ‘* at- 


* Deutsche Wortbildung. Frankfurt, 1824. 
+ Organism der Sprache. Frankfurt, 1827. 


t Deutsche Grammatif. Frankfurt, 1829. 





we wo enpecnen  noen ren er 
tributive,” or an “* objective” combination of 
the subject with the other parts of speech that 
enter into it, At last, the rules for arranging 
words in a sentence are explained in a manner 
which renders this difficult point at once clear 
and easy. As a valuable addition, we must 
mention the tables which are appended to this 
grammar: they exhibit, as it were, the skeleton 
of the whole system, and contribute essentially 
to facilitate its study. 

Dr. Becker’s Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage may, in many respects, be compared with 
the description which a naturalist would give 
of any individual being of the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdom. He investigates the properties 
of its ep pen elements, the vowels and con- 
sonants ; he exhibits the various limbs or parts 
of which its body consists, and shews their pro- 
portions, their structure, and relative position ; 
he even endeavours to lead us nearer to the 
principles of its action and life, by shewing how 
the functions of its different organs concur to 
one common end, which might be termed its 
vital process. 

The difficulty of rendering the sense of Ger- 
man terminology into English is the chief ob. 
stacle which had to be overcome, and we think 
it has been surmounted as far as possible. Up- 
on the whole, therefore, we must speak of this 
grammar (as every German critic has done) as 
a very valuable philosophical view of language, 
and an excellent guide to the study of German 
in particular. 





The Planet. No.I. London, J. Nimmo. 
A PRETTY little amusing miscellany, under 
this title, has just appeared in our periodical 
ranks. It is cheap, and contains some pleasing 
stories and anecdotes. 





History of the Bible, Vol. II. National Library, 
No. VI. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tus is the only one of the new Library 

volumes which has reached us, and we have 

just time to say that it does equal credit to 

Mr. Gleig with the first. 


A Historical and Descriptive Guide to the 
Town of Wimborne-Minster, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Peter Hall. 12mo. pp. 47. Lon- 
don, W. Pickering. 

A BEAUTIFUL little volume, from the pen of 

the editor of the Crypt, whose works, we con- 

fess, have deserved much more attention from 
us than we have found opportunity to pay. 

The present publication does much credit to 

his antiquarian tastes ; and besides being beau- 

tifully embellished, gives an excellent account 
of one of the most ancient and interesting 

Gothic structures in England. 








A Series of Chemical and Medical Tables, 
forming a Synopsis of Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, and Nosology. By John 
Hogg, House Surgeon and Apothecary to the 
Dispensary of the University of London. 
Taylor. 

‘“‘TueEseE Tables,” it is stated in a prefatory 

notice, ‘* were compiled with a two-fold object 

in view,—to refresh the memory of the prac- 
titioner in the chief points of medical science, 
and to present to the student an outline of the 
professional field he is about to enter, as well 
as serve him with an easy source of reference 
in the course of his reading. The chemical 
analyses are chiefly those of Davy, Wollaston, 

Thénard, Thomson, Henry, Bostock, Brande, 

Berzelius, Majendie, Ure, Marcet, and Hen- 

derson. The Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
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tables are chiefly on the authority of Drs. Cul- 
len, Murray, A. T. Thomson, Paris, and 
Mr. Brande. The classifications of diseases 
are under the names of the three nosologists 
whose sy are adopted in this country,— 
Cullen, Good, and Willan.” 

We have no doubt that the methodical ar- 
rangement of these tables will render them 
eminently serviceable to the two classes of 
individuals for whose use they were principally 
intended. 











American Stories for Little Boys and Giris, 
intended for Children under Ten Years of 
Age. Edited by Miss Mitford. 3 vols. 
18mo. London, 1831. Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. 

WHueEn arranging another collection of Ame- 

rican Tales, Miss Mitford found these stories, 

and considering them too good to be lost, she 

has kindly edited them for the benefit of a 

younger class of readers. There are few tasks 

more difficult than to write for children ; for 
often, when endeavouring to inculcate a certain 
moral, there are such mistakes in the conduct 
of the story, that the incidental bad effects are 
likely to be far more injurious to the infant 
mind than the direct effects aimed at are cal- 
culated to do it service. We have looked at 
this series with these opinions, and we are 
glad to say, that if our beaw idéal is not ab- 


solutely realised, we cannot detect any pro- |" 


minent errors. 

Be it remembered, that we are talking thus 
in a vein of the deepest conscientious criticism, 
—that, we trust, the slight faults we, of long 
experience, see, might never strike the juvenile 
reader,—and that in truth these volumes have 
few errors which even fastidious objection 
could substantiate. We only, in one word, 
wish the editor were a mother. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW PHILOSOPHY: M. JOUFFROY. 
To the Editor, §c.* 
Paris, 17th January, 1831. 
Sir,—A primary object of your valuable Journal is 
doubtless that of co-operating in the discovery and diffu- 
sion of truth; yet was I greatly surprised to observe, in 
an instance within my own means of judging, that you 
have, in a late Number, most deeply, though uninten- 
tionally I admit, violated that sacred p My re- 
ret, too, was equal to my surprise in finding that the 
invective of which ; now = py . oe 
possessing in an eminent degree not only iloso- 
phical attainments, but, as it ought to be, the most 
estimabie worth in the relations of private life. The 


animadversion to which I allude occurs in a note to 
ad second notice of Stapleton’s Life of Canning, in the 

umber for the Ist of this month, and is with reference 
~4 M. Jouffroy’s present course of lectures at the Sor- 


mne. 

It is with the hope of counteracting the injurious 
effects of the paragraph in —. both as respects the 

rofessor himself and the p! where his lectures are de- 
ivered (which, like every public institution in this coun- 
try, is nobly open to the public at large, without fee or 
gratuity whatever demanded or expected from those who 
choose to attend the different courses), that I take leave to 
address you. As yt would not do an injustice know- 
ingly, so you will, I am sure, be eager to repair that 
which you may, by imperfect or distorted information, 
have been led unconsciously to commit. My communica- 
tion is prompted simply by a love of truth, and a sense of 
justice towards a man whose labours and talents both as 


a writer and professor are uniformly directed to advance | disso! 


the best interests of the human race. Strange perplexity 
in the life of man! to think that the able translator of 
Dugald Stewart and Thomas Reid should have been ex- 
posed in England to a defamatory attack on the moral 
tendency of his opinions! It is an attack, however, 
which I shall presently shew to be as groundless as it is 


arsh. 
I have attended M. Jouffroy’s lectures, with that intense 
interest which they are calculated to inspire, both from 
the importance of the subjects they discuss, and the 
charm imparted to them by a happy talent of ready, 
a, and elegant extempore elocution. 1 am in the 
habit of taking notes during their delivery; and, al- 
though unable to clothe them with that grace of diction 
which marks the original, I can answer for the fidelity 
with which I have endeavoured to render the meaning 
and import of the subject. 

If you re-peruse the article in the Parisian journal, you 
will perceive that it is not a report of M. Jouffroy’s lec- 
tures, but a commentary upon what the writer represents 








Family Classical Library. No. XIII. 
Tuts useful Library has just entered its teens. 
We regret that it docs not come within the 
power of our limits to notice severally each 
number as it issues from the publishers. Were 
we disposed so to do, we must forego reviewing, 
and confine ourselves to advertising. Our 
silence, therefore, must not be interpreted as 
neglect of a work which we consider alike cal- 
culated to facilitate and promote classical in- 
formation. The present number advances as 
far as the third volume of Tacitus. The ver- 
sion is that of Murphy. The numerous lost 

assages of the author, so much to be regretted 
from their disconnecting the train of historical 
eveuts, are supplied; thereby rendering unin- 
terrupted the best account of the times embraced 
in the narration. We shall, for the future, 
call the attention of our readers to The Family 
Classical Library only upon its commencing 
the translation of a new author. 





The Northern Year-Book ; or, Annual Regis- 
ter for the Counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cumberland, for the Year 
1829. TT. and J. Hodgson, Newcastle; 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

Tus, the first attempt to publish a provincial 

«Annual Register, claims our notice as a literary 

novelty, and, what is better, our approbation 

as a very well-arranged and well-executed per- 
formance. The Northern Year-Book must be 
of great use in the North of England and 


South of Scotland; and some of its features,, 


such as biographies, and reviews of local pro- 
ductions, little known to us capital critics, 
recommend it to more general circulation. 


‘conformable, as they say, to 


the ing to be of certain points he selected for 
examination, and which are made a text subordinate to 
an exposition of his own particular opinions. 

You are aware, I doubt not, that a sect has lately 
sprung up here, and already counts a considerable num- 
ber ot disciples in the respectable class of society, the aim 
of which is to establish what they denominate, with per- 
fect correctness, an entire new religion; but whether a 
better one, as they affirm it to be, will not so readily be 
conceded by those who still cherish that which the Sacred 
Volume teaches. From thai volume, however, in mak- 
ing up their new creed, while they unceremoniously dis- 
miss the essential articles of Christian faith, they take 
leave to borrow its moral attributes; and, by an adapta- 
tion of these after their own fashion, they loudly —— 
the indispensable necessity of reconstructing ie frame of 
society and its institutions, upon a new basis, not onl 
e higher intelligence dif- 
fused among mankind since the period of the Christian 
revelation, but as supplying the only effectual and prac- 
ticable corrective of the general suffering and agitation, 
resulting, they allege, from the very advancement of 

nowledge, and its application in multiplying the pro- 
ducts of industry. Their grand panacea for those evils 
is the very convenient one so long and so thanklessly ad- 
vocated by the benevolent Mr. Owen, but without de- 
siring to congregate the population into monotonous 
square buildings. A corollary they deduce from this dis- 
interested partition of the goods of life among all man- 
kind, and which constitutes the very ground-work of 
their system, is the amalgamation and identity of religion 
and government. ‘he favoured instrument of this mo- 
dern revelation was a certain Monsieur de St. Simon, 
who divulged his inspiration to the world some few years 
ago in sundry publications, which did not at the time at- 
tract much attention, but are now coming into notice, by 
the zeal and endeavours of its believers. 

The Parisian newspaper Le Globe is the organ of this 
new sect, the Saint Simoniens; and the article on M. 
Jouffroy’s lectures is a professed answer to some remarks 
he took occasion to introduce, in allusion to the efforts of 
a body, whose writings and preachings, of considerable 
ingenuity and talent, are e public attention, and 
ang crowded auditories to their Sunday meeting- 

ouse. 





* We insert this letter, though somewhat diffuse, not 
only as an act of justice, but as containing a curious, and 
we think interesting, exposition of sects which now 
occupy a great share of public attention throughout 
Europe as well as in France. We are glad to that 





M. Joutiroy did not express, and does not hold, the opi- 
nions which Le Globe imputed to him.—Ed. L. G. 





aes 

The article in question, then, reports him to have said 
—and you very p tly point attention to so startling 
and objectionable a proposition—‘* There can be no reli- 
a to-day!” But one little word expressed by the pro- 
fessor is here omitted, which, when restored, 7 to 
this short sentence a very different meaning. M. Jouf- 
froy’s words were in effect—‘* There can be no new reli- 
gion to-day.” 1 do not impute bad faith to the critic by 
this omission—for he had, I apprehend, no other idea in 
his mind but that the discussion turned solely about a 
new religion. 

Again, the brief re in which that sentence occurs 
presents a remarkable instance of the distortion which 
the best principles may suffer when expressions are de- 
tached from the context, and the scope of the reasonin; 
not kept in view. ‘* That which distinguishes a reli- 

ion,” says M. Jouffroy, ‘‘ is inspiration and certain 
orms”—a proposition which I doubt not you, Mr. Editor, 
are ready to admit; and when he goes on to » that 
‘* reason is now po » and it can do without 
these forms,” when explained to be predicated of the 
forms, rites, and ceremonies, of the Catholic worship, a 

ber of the Pi or reformed church will not 
contend that they are necessary in France any more than 
in England. 

So far from any thing in M. Jouffroy’s discourses hav- 
ing even a tendency to ‘* d to desp c 
racters, or young and hot heads, to start upon the fatal 
course” which you apprehend and justly deprecate, I will 
here quote from my notes one or two pi es of his in- 
troductory lecture, which I trust may prove sufficient to 
convince you and your readers that so grave and inju- 
rious an imputation does not apply to that gentleman. 

*« In considering the nature of a human being,” he ob- 
served, ‘* we perceive that he is composed of two distinct 
parts—the vital or spiritual, and the corporeal. Death 
Ives the union; but although the former disappears, 
can we affirm, that use only one of the constituent 
elements rests perceptible to our senses, the other is de- 
stroyed? The very ci tances of the ph 
raise a doubt of such a result. What! the mental 
frame, the combination of intellect, which felt, thought, 
and acted, to become annihilated for ever, and the mere 
material atoms, its habitation, and instruments of its 
power, alone to remain! Humanity has ever rejected 
this belief; and through all ages, among all nations and 
people, man has always been prompted to ask, Whence 
doIcome? WhatamI? Whither do I go?” 

** Every religion, every system of philosophy, which 
does not resolve this grand problem, is defective.” 

*« The Christian religion furnishes all the conditions 
necessary for its solution.” 

** Not to —- on the Sacred Volume, in which the 
great truths of that religion are revealed, they are so 
simple and clear, that the solution of the highest pro- 
blem, the most wonderful mystery of creation, may be 
comprised in the compass of a few pages. It is found in 
that little tract, the Catechism, taught to children at 
school, where a few plain questions and answers resolve 
what has in vain exercised the meditations of the 
learned, and the researches of the philosopher.” 

Again:—*< In all countries, down to the present times, 
when the mass of mankind, absorbed in the vocations of 
daily life, providing tor their physical wants and the gra- 
tification of their desires, or impelled by their passions, 
without leisure to inquire into their own nature and 
destiny, feel themselves uneasy by the means of subsist- 
ence and enjoyment being diminished, dissatisfied with 
their condition, they turn round and impute the ills in- 
separable from the actual state of humanity, to the in- 
stitutions of the society in which they are placed. A love 
of destruction actuates them. How imperatively, then, is 
it the duty of the enlightened class of the community to 
inform themselves, and impart that knowledge to their 
less fortunate fellow-men, of the fundamental principle 
upon which alone all social union, all institutions, can 
rest firmly and durably.” 

«* There can be no peace, no repose, no happiness, for 
individuals or nations, if governments, laws, and institu- 
tions, be not founded on that great, indispensable, and 
——— principle—a knowledge of the final destiny 
of man.” 

Lest I might, through the imperfection incident to 
——— of an extempore discourse, fall into a mistake 
similar to that which it is the object of this communica- 
tion to endeavour to rectify, I deemed it right to submit 
the foregoing quotations to the perusal of M. Jouffroy 
himself; and I have had the satisfaction of receiving his 
testimony to their substantial accuracy. It is my duty 
to add, that he felt extremely grieved on learning from 
me the cause of my application to him, ‘ having,” as he 
expressed himself, ‘* certainly much at heart not to ap- 
pear a desperate character in the eyes of la noble nation 
Anglaise.” 

It is superfluous for me, I am confident, to make any 
appeal to your sense of justice to induce you to find room 
for the present letter in one of your earliest Numbers.— 
{ am, sir, &c. A. LOGAN. 

















ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR FEBRUARY. 
124 14 58™ 30°— the Sun will be eclipsed: in- 
visible to the British isles ; visible to the north- 
ern provinces of South America and the whole 
of North America, in extensive regions of which 
it will be an interesting annular eclipse—at the 
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greatest obscuration the sun will appear as an! 


intensely bright, yet exquisitely fine, ring of 
light, about 30” in breadth. 184% 23 30™—the 
Sun enters Pisces. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
C Last Quarter in Libra 48 
@ New Moon in Aquarius 


> First Quarter in Taurus 
O Full Moon in 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Mercury in Sagittarius 
Jupiter in Capricornus - -- - 
Venus in Aquarius 

Mars in Aries 

Saturn in Leo 

Occultation of y Tauri. — 194 — immersion 
8) 58™, emersion 10" 5™. This star has been 
observed as if projected on the dark limb of the 
Moon from four to five seconds ; a phenomenon 
which, though frequently occurring with Alde- 
baran, is solitary as respects its companion in 
the Hyades (y Tauri): the only instance on 
record is the one just referred to, and was 
observed by Messier, March 24, 1757. 

Lunar Eclipse. — 261 — the Moon will be 
eclipsed: partly visible to the British isles; 
visible from its commencement to its termina- 
tion to the whole of Asia. 


H. M. 
Beginning of the eclipse --++++++-+++ 3 14} 
Middle . 4 


BONES wove anno anos soossnecvenes 4 493 
End of the eclipse === 

Digits eclipsed 8° 18’ from the northern side of 

the Earth’s shadow, or the Moon's southern 

limb. At the time the Moon rises above the 

horizon of Greenwich, about 7} digits of the 

dise will be in the Earth’s shadow. 

The eclipses of this month, just specified, 
will be visible in those parts of the world where 
their occurrence is connected with the most 
absurd and frightful ideas. The Mexicans, 
who will witness the solar eclipse, attribute the 
celestial phenomenon to the arts of magicians, 
who, by their enchantments, pluck the bright 
luminary from its radiant course. ‘They strictly 
observe a fast, and their women cut themselves 
with knives and disfigure their persons. Others 
of them imagine that the sun and moon have 
wounded each other in a battle between them. 

The Hindoos, who will witness the lunar 
eclipse, are also remarkable for their strange 
ideas. They say, that Rahoo, one of the 
assoors, stole a draught of the amceta, at the 
churning of the ocean, and was discovered in 
the act by the Sun and Moon, who immediately 
revealed it to the soors. He was iustantly cut 
in two by Narian ; after which his head flew to 
the heavens, and continues to this day, endea- 
vouring to eat the Sun and Moon, in revenge 
for telling of the theft. In 1797, during an 
eclipse, the servant of a missionary told him 
very seriously, that he remembered, when a 
boy, that Rahoo had swallowed the Moon 3 but 
the people made such a great shouting while he 
Was getting the last piece into his mouth, that 
he was forced to let it go again ! 

7\—Mercury stationary. 204—greatest elon- 
gation (26° 40’) as a morning star. This elon- 
gation will afford a favourable opportunity of 
seeing this planet, owing to the angular dis- 
tance from the Sun being nearly at its maxi- 
mum. 234_in conjunction with Jupiter: dif- 
ference of latitude 6’. 264 11%—in conjunction 
with Uranus. 

Venus is an evening star, but reserving her 
brightest rays of beauty and brilliancy for the 
vernal, summer, and autumnal eves: at pre- 
sent this planet is too near the Sun for satis- 
factory observation. 


15! Mars in conjunction with # Arietis : 


difference of latitude 3’. 24¢ 14%with 3 Ari- 
etis. 
The Asteroids. 


Jupiter is a morning star, but too near the 
Sun to be visible. 

174 6 15™_Saturn in opposition, near Regu- 
lus in Leo, and in its most favourable position 
for observation. There is every reason to con- 
clude that a more vigilant examination of this 
singular planet by skilful observers, with ex- 
quisite instruments, would be amply repaid by 
extensive discoveries connected with its myste- 
rious structure. It has only recently been 
observed that the ring is not concentric with 
the globe of Saturn, the orb being nearer to 
the western than the eastern side: from a 
mean of fifteen observations, by Professor 
Struve, it is found that the interval between 
the outer edge of the globe and the outer edge 
of the ring, on one side, is 11-073, and on 
the other side, the interval is 11/288; conse- 
quently there is an eccentricity of the globe in 
the ring equal to 0-215. It is suspected that 
the outer ring is separated by numerous dark 
divisions, extremely close to each other, exhi- 
biting such an appearance as though the ring 
were formed of several small rings in the same 
plane. These divisions, which are occasionally 
very distinctly seen, are at other times not to 
be perceived, though the various circumstances 
connected with a favourable atmosphere con- 
tinue the same. This has suggested the idea, 
that the outer ring has a very dense yet variable 
atmosphere, which occasionally intercepts or 
affords a view of these divisions. The external 
ring is not so bright as the internal; and the 
inner edge of the internal ring is less bright 
than the outer parts, and resembles the planet | 
in colour: the edges of the rings appear to be 
rounded. In the year 1825, the ring of Saturn 
attained its greatest ellipticity ; the proportion 
of the major to the minor axis was then as 
1000 is to 498, the lesser being nearly half of 
the greater axis. Since that time, it has been 





slowly contracting: at present its axes are as 
1832, the plane of the ring will pass through 


invisible to common observation, and only seen 
with superior instruments, as a fine line across 
the disc of the planet. On the Ist of Decem- 
ber of the same year, the plane of the ring will 
pass through the Sun. 

164 17" — Uranus in conjunction with $ Ca- 
pricorni: difference of latitude 5’. 


Deptford. ds Ke Ee 


THE COMET. 


264 4 15™ to 6" 15™ (Wednesday morning) — 
the comet is a little west of a right line con- 
necting 3, «, and g Ophiuchi, and nearly equally 
distant from 3 and ¢: a telescopic star distant 
west about two diameters of the comet. It has 
a pale, nebulous appearance ; is of an irregular 
circular form; no star-like nucleus, though a 
tendency to condensation is perceptible towards 





the centre of the Earth, when the ring will be} 





its centre. On the disappearance of the moon, 


and before the morning twilight interrupted 
the observations, an extremely diluted tail was 
suspected, extending in a westerly direction, 
north of the telescopic star. The comet is 
visible only with the telescope. ' 

28 6» (Friday morning).—Notwithstanding 
the full moon, the comet was distinctly seen 
this morning, with the telescope; its central 
light was more sharp and twinkling than on 
the 26th. It formed the summit of an isosceles 
triangle with 3 and s Ophiuchi,—the comet west 
of the stars. 

Deptford. J.T. B. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

THE present session bids fair to be an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. Amongst the professors 
of popular science who will take their place 
behind the lecture-table during the season, are 
the following :—Mr. Brande, on the chemical 
history and application of the metals; Mr. 
Vigors, ornithology ; Mr. Ritchie, whose lec- 
tures last year on the photometer, night tele- 
graph, nature and qualities of light, &c., gave 
so much satisfaction, has also been re-engaged 
for natural and experimental philosophy. Be- 
sides these, we shall have, after Easter, Mr. 
Montgomery, author of “ the Pelican Island,” 
&c., on poetry and the poets; Mr. Lindley, 
the clever botanist, on vegetable physiology and 
botany ; and Mr. Willis, of Caius College, Cam~- 
bridge, on sound. The subject of Mr. Fara- 
day’s course has not yet transpired. The 
theatre itself has been completely renovated, 
and presents a neat and comfortable appearance. 

The first evening meeting for the session 
took place on the 21st; his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset in the chair. On this occasion Mr. 
Faraday delivered an account of a peculiar 
class of optical deceptions, in the developement 
of which, he observed, he had been engaged 
during the summer months of last year. He 
illustrated his subject by numerous experi- 
ments on a large scale. Ex. gr.: If two equal 
cog-wheels be cut out of cardboard, placed upon 
a pin, and whirled round with equal velocity 
in opposite directions, instead of producing a 
hazy tint, as one wheel would do, or even as 
the two would if revolving in the same direc- 
tion, there is presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance of a fixed wheel. Again, if one wheel 
move somewhat faster than the\other, then the 
spectral wheel, as it may properly be deno- 
minated, appears to move slowly round. If 
the cogs be cut slantwise on both wheels, the 
spectral wheel in like manner exhibits slant 
cogs; but if one of the wheels be turned so 
that the cogs shall point in opposite directions, 


1000 to 160; and on the 29th of September, | then the spectral wheel has straight cogs. If 


wheels with radii, or arms, be viewed when 
moving, then similar optical deceptions ap- 
pear; and though the wheels move never 80 
fast, yet the magic of a fixed wheel will be 
presented, provided they move with equal ve- 
locities. If they overlap each other even in a 
small degree, then very curious lines are seen. 
During a part of the evening, Mr. Faraday 
availed himself of a magic lantern, for the pur- 
pose of shewing a series of deceptions, as produced 
by shadows. Thus, with the two wheels men- 
tioned, if only one is turned in the sunlight, a 
shadow corresponding to its appearance will be 
produced ; but if both are turned in opposite 
directions, the shadow is no longer uniform, 
but has light and dark alternations, and re- 
sembles the shadow of a fived wheel. Perhaps 
the most striking experiment of the evening 
was the following: it may be easily repeated : 
—A pasteboard’ wheel had a certain number of 
teeth, or cogs, at its edge; a little nearer the 
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centre was a series of apertures resembling the 
cogs in arrangement, but not to the same 
number ; still nearer the centre was another 
series of the same apertures, different in num- 
ber, and varying from the former. When this 
wheel is fixed upon another with its face held 
two or three yards from an illuminated mirror, 
and spun round, the cogs disappear, and a 
grayish belt, three inches broad, becomes visible ; 
but on looking at the glass through the moving 
wheel, appearances entirely change ; one row of 
cogs, or apertures, appears as fixed as if the 
wheel were not moving, whilst the other two 

ive an opposite result; shifting the eye a 
Fictle, other and new appearances are produced. 
Upon the table and in the library were other 
kinds of wheels and forms, some marked with 
dark lines, some coloured, and all tending to 
produce variations of the appearance. Mr. 
Faraday stated, that the combinations, as to 
form, colour, and other circumstances, were 
innumerable. We anticipate that a very popular 
and philosophical toy will be produced upon 
these phenomena. The lecture (the report of 
which, apart from the experiments, must be 
comparatively dry,) was well received by a 
numerous audience. 

In the library, Mr. Cuthbert and Mr. Varley 
were present with their beautiful microscopes 
and wheel-animalcule, and illustrated some of 


the applications made by Mr. Faraday in the a 


theatre. Mr. Pepys placed on the table a 
metallic thermometer, by Bregnet, of exqui- 
sitely fine construction ; and also an interesting 
specimen of glass-casting, from America. It is 
a plate, with a highly finished design of scroll 
foliage, relieved as beautifully as if it had been 
cut, although of a pattern and execution which 
could not be obtained by the glass-cutter's 
wheel. There were also placed on the table 
many presents in literature and natural history. 

In. the course of the evening, Mr. Faraday 
very impressively noticed the increased interest 
manifested by the members, and earnestly 
called upon them not to relax in their en- 
deavours to aid the committee of the Institu- 
tion,—a feeling which found a willing response 
in the plaudits of the company. 


ACOUSTIC CHAIR. 
THE science of acoustics, in a practical point 
of view, has been strangely neglected in this 
country, and, in fact, in modern times gene- 
rally. The ancients appear to have been better 
acquainted with the doctrine of sounds, and to 
have applied it to more useful purposes, than 
ourselves ; for we learn that Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, had a cavern excavated in 
a rock, in the shape of the human ear, (which 
is of course best adapted for the reception and 
transmission of sounds) in which he confined 
his state prisoners, and by tubes leading from 
it to his chamber, he was able to catch even 
their softest whisper, and thus to discover their 
designs, &c. This idea seems to have been 
lost sight of till now, when we are agreeably 
surprised to find that Mr. Curtis, the well- 
known aurist, has invented a Chair, with an 
acoustic barrel and tubes, something on the 
principle of the Invisible Girl, for the benefit 
of the deaf, and for old persons who are hard of 
hearing, and who, while sitting in it at their 
leisure, may hear conversation or reading in 
a low tone of voice, carried on by an indivi- 
dual in any part of the room, By means of 
pipes, also, a person whispering in a distant 
apartment can be distinctly heard, We have 
ourselves been seated in it, and were astonished 
at the ease with which we distinguished the 
different voices of those engaged in conversa- 





tion in an under tone, and also a tune played 
by a small musical box, (which was as andi- 
ble as if it had been standing on a table before 
us), in a room separated by a hall, &c. from 
the one in which the chair is placed. Upon 
the whole, we consider this invention as one 
of the most ingenious applications of the prin- 
ciples of acoustics with which we are ac- 
quainted. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
GEorGE RewnieE, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. Barlow, on the probable elec- 
tric origin of all the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, with an illustrative experiment, 
was read. James Henderson, Esq., his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s consul at Bogota, was proposed. 
Among the presents were the Conn. des Tems 
and Annuaire from the Bur. des Long. at Paris, 
and the first Bulletin of the Statistical Society 
of France. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tuurspay, W.R. Hamilton, Esq. in the chair. 
Several members, lately elected, were admitted. 
H. Brandreth, Esq. exhibited an ancient seal, 
found in the ruins of a monastery at the Lyde, 
near Princes Risborough, Bucks. The Secre- 
read a communication from A. J. Kempe, 
Esq. (accompanied by three drawings), de- 
scriptive of a cromlech at Cwyn Bryn, about 
ten miles from Swansea, an immense mass 
of granite, surrounded by a vallum of loose 
stones. In the neighbourhood of this cromlech 
is a village called Lychar, the Lucarum of Anto- 
ninus. A paper was also read from F. Madden, 
Esq., being a translation of an account of a 
visit to England by a Spanish nobleman, the 
Duke of Nagera, in 1543-4, written by his 
secretary. This account gives a minute de- 
scription of the several towns in Flanders and 
England through which the duke passed on his 
way to London, and informs us that he could 
not get to Dover by land, on account of the in- 
sular situation of England. The writer gives a 
glowing description of London, the castle (the 
Tower), and the king’s palace ; but was very 
indignant at not being admitted with his master 
into the king’s presence, and he therefore abuses 
his majesty in good round terms. He was, how- 
ever, admitted to the presence of the queen, and 
kissed her hand. He requested permission to sa- 
lute the hand of the Princess Mary, which she 
would not allow, but said he should kiss her lips ; 
and the lucky secretary states that he kissed the 
Princess Mary and the rest of the ladies of the 
court. In describing the Tower, he says he 
saw, besides four great lions, seven large bears, 
which were every day brought into an enclosure, 
and tied to a long rope, and that they turned 
large and strong dogs upon them, which afforded 
good sport; and that a pony was turned in, 
with a monkey tied on his back, who kicked 
and pranced about among the dogs, with the 
affrighted monkey clinging to his ears. Such 
were the sports of our ancestors ! 











PINE ARTS. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE first exhibition of the season, that of the 
British Institution, is to be opened to the public 
on Monday next. We have been favoured with 
a view of it; and we are happy to say that, if 
it does not surpass all its predecessors, it never- 
theless contains a number of works of high ex- 
cellence, and which, especially in the familiar 
walks of the art, do great honour to the English 
school. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Some eighteen or twenty years ago, we 
dropped into the British Gallery one morning, 
during the period of the year at which it has 
always been liberally appropriated to the use of 
students. Of those students the venerable Mr. 
West, the then president of the Royal Academy, 
condescended to be one, and employed himself 
in making a fine copy of Vandyke’s celebrated 
head of Govartius. Although there were sixty 
or seventy artists of different ages and sexes in 
the rooms, yet they were all so, tranquilly and 
intently engaged in their various studies, that 
it sometimes happened that not a whisper, or a 
sound of any kind, could be heard for half an 
hour together. At length, evidently affected 
by this singular stillness, Mr. West turned from 
his easel, and, in his mild but sufficiently audi- 
ble voice, exclaimed, “* How unlike is this 
scene to Lloyd’s coffee-house!” Brief as the 
remark was, its force and its dignity were felt 
by every one. But it is with the contemplation, 
as it is with the practice, of the fine arts; 
nothing has a greater tendency to withdraw the 
mind gently, but irresistibly, from vulgar, 
worldly, and agitating thoughts : and if a time 
can be imagined at which occasional recourse 
to such a mental sedative must be more than 
usually beneficial, it is, surely, the present ; 
when the whole globe is in so convulsed a state ; 
when the din of politics is incessantly ringing 
in our ears; and when the foreign and domestic 
events of every day are of a nature to disturb 
the calmest and most philosophical breast. 

A large proportion of the productions of the 
pencil which now decorate the walls of this 
gallery, have come under our notice on former 
occasions.* Among those which appear to us 
to be novel works, some of the most striking 
are — Lavinia, by Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
P.R.A.; Too hot, by E. Landseer, A.R.A.; 
Going to Mass, by S. A. Hart; Part of the 
Corn Market at Caen, by D. Roberts ; A Lion 
at rest, by J. Northcote, R.A. ; Gleaners, by 
W. T. Witherington, A.R.A.; A Nutting 
Party, by W. Collins, R.A. ; Z’ Allegro, by 
A. Chalon, R.A.; The Toilette, by G. 8. 
Newton, A.R.A.; Amiens, by C. R. Stanley ; 
Sketch of a Subject for an Altar-piece —Mar- 
tyrdom of some of the early Christians, by W. 
Etty, R.A.; The Temptation of St. Anthony, 
by Fraser; The Fair Day, The Culprit, and 
Guy Fawkes, all by Webster ; The Pedlar, by 
Knight ; 4 Hurdy-gurdy Grinder, by Morton ; 
several subjects by Kidd ; Captain .Macheath, 
by H. Leverseege ; The Tame Canary, by R. 
Edmonstone; Children and their Pets, by T. 
Woodward ; Falstaff’s Assignation with Mrs. 
Ford, by G. Clint, A.R.A. ; The Spring Nose- 
gay, by Mrs.Carpenter ; Landscape— Moonlight, 
by T. C. Hoffland ; View in the Wood at Brom- 
ley Hill, by F. R. Lee; A Sketch, by T. 
Creswisk; The Advertisement, by T. Clater ; 
Children playing at Cards, by W. Gill; 4 
View in Hampshire, by Miss H. Gouldsmith ; 
Cavalry attacking a Battery of Guns, by T. 
Barker ; Servant Girl at Antwerp, by H. 
Howard, R.A.; Interior of the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich Hospital, by J. Scarlet Davis; 
The Signal, by H. P. Parker; The Sleeper, 
by A. Morton; High Life and Low Life, by 
E Landseer, A.R.A.; Caitle, by T. Linnell; 
The Forum of Nerva, by G. Jones, R.A.; 
The Highland Cradle, by Pe Landseer, A.R.A. ; 
The Trumpeter and Ware Hare! by A. Cooper, 
R.A. ; The bitter Morning, by R. W. Buss; 
Mercury playing Argus asleep, by B. R. Hay- 
don ; Preparing for the Portrait, by T. Clater ; 
An Arabian Mare and Foal, by J. Ward, R.A. 3 


as it indicates ‘the works re- 





pe. 


~® Which we much regret, 
maining on the artists’ hands.—Hi. L. G. 
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The Ford, by J. A. O’Connor ; Worthing 
Sands, by F. W. Watts; The Lame leading 
the Blind, by C. Hancock; An Interior of a 
Picture Gallery, by P. C. Wonder; Raphael 
introduced by his Father to the Duchess d’Ur- 
bino, by W. Brockedon ; The tired Model, by 
R. T. Lonsdale ; Ulswater, by T. C. Hoffland ; 
The Taming of the Shrew, by Miss Alabaster ; 


and engraved as to be 
ments of their class. 


quite admirable orna- 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
TueE exhibition of the works of the French 
artists will commence on the Ist of April next, 
at the Louvre. The pictures are to be received 
from the 15th of February to the 15th of 


The Fox caught, by T. Clater ; Jewellery, by| March 


G. Lance, &c. &e. &c. 
In our next, and subsequent numbers, we 
shall enter more into detail on the subject. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scraps and Sketches. Part III. Designed, 
etched, and published, by G. Cruikshank. 
Srx plates, comprehending above forty subjects, 
most of them of the most whimsical character. 
No description can do them the slightest jus- 
tice. We can only mention a few of those 
which affected our risible faculties the most 
forcibly. One of our prime favourites is a 
stage-coach loading, inside and out, with pas- 
sengers, every one of whom might rival Daniel 
Lambert in dimensions. The horses—as re- 
markable for their spareness—are eyeing the 
monstrous bipeds with consternation. ‘* This 
is really too bad !” neighs one; ‘* Where is our 
friend Martin ?” asks a second; ‘I shall kick 
at it,” exclaims a third. The whole forms an 
excellent composition. ‘“ Round text and small 
hand” is capital. From the pocket of “an 
oilyman of God” a scarecrow of a raggamuffin 
is slyly withdrawing a ‘‘vipe.” Tivo plates 
devoted to the illustration of ‘* Comforts’’ of 
every kind tell admirably ; especially the central 
group of one of them, entitled “ A man with all 
his little comforts about him.” The power 
which Mr. Cruikshank possesses of composing 
shapes resembling the human, with the most 
grotesque materials, is well known; and was 
never exemplified in a more extraordinary 
manner than in one of the plates of the series, 
consisting of bellows, grates, fire-irons, tea- 
kettles, &e., and abounding with the most 
forcible and farcical expression. Two or three 
serious subjects serve as a contrast to the ma- 
jority. Of these, “ An African Settlement” is 
but too strikingly true. It represents a church- 
yard, with a number of tombs, on which are the 
inscriptions, —‘¢ The Barracks,” “The Castle,” 
“ The National School,” “ The Orphan Asy- 
lum,” “ The Hospital,” “* The Rectory,” &c. 
But we must refer our readers to the publica- 
tion itself, which affords an additional proof of 
this inimitable caricaturist’s inexhaustible in- 

vention. 

Ruins of Kenilworth Castle. Ebers and Co. 
LirHoGRaPHy appears now to be capable of 
any thing. These four small views (on one 
sheet) are sweetly executed. The omission of 
the frames would, we think, have been an 
improvement. 


Priam, the Winner of the Derby Stakes at 
Epsom, in 1830. Painted by J. Fernelley, 
engraved by E. Duncan and J. Webb. R. 
Ackermann, jun. 

Velocipede, Winner of the St. Leger, Spring 
Meeting, 1828 ; rode by W. Scott. 

Tue animal next to a beautiful woman in 

beauty is a eae horse; and others besides 

sporting world must be highl tified b 
the publication of such opmmetstesl and sae 
portraits as these are of creatures at once gifted 
with so much grace and such extraordinary pow- 
ers. The exploits and fame of both Priam and 

Velocipede amply entitle them to the honours 

of art ; and they are so extremely well painted 


DRAMA. 
WE have observed with great attention the 
progress of the dramatic suit now before the 
Lord Chancellor, and can no longer control 
the expression of our surprise at the perfect ig- 
norance manifested by the learned counsel on 
all sides with regard to the real, important 
bearings of the case. The mere legal techni- 
calities set apart, they positively know, or 
affect to know, nothing of their own case or of 
their adversary’s ; and the answers returned to 
the probing questions of his lordship have been 
simple enough to convulse all the scene-shifters 
in London with laughter. Their blunders 
have, however, let out the truth sufficiently 
for all the world to see that it is merely a 
scramble amongst the parties for what they 
can get. Popular feeling is indubitably against 
the monopolists; but we have our doubts, 
whether the granting Mr. Arnold a license to 
play opera all the year round would not be 
killing him with kindness, as he would have 
to fight both the great theatres single-handed, 
if they choose to play opera also,—ay, and the 
Haymarket to boot; as of course Mr. Morris 
must have his license extended, and he, it is 
notorious, would play—the very devil—sooner 
than suffer the Lyceum to gain an inch of 
ground in public estimation that could be dis- 
puted. Thus, then, we should most probably 
have four imperfect opera companies, in lieu 
of one truly effective; for a complete corps 
cannot be made up, unless each theatre yield 
its treasures to the general stock. The whole, 
or very nearly all, are absolutely required for 

e effective performance of a grand opera, 
and would be no more than is enjoyed by 
nearly every capital in Europe, from Berlin to 
Naples. 

Is there not a way, then, to cut the Gordian 
knot which is at present strangling the Drama, 
the line being pulled at both ends by these 
terrible limbs of the law? We will venture 
to put a little penknife into the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, and humbly suggest his using 
it in the following manner. It is a standing 
joke against the winter theatres, that they keep 
their doors open to the beginning of July, 
leaving the summer theatres but three months 
out of the twelve, with the town empty, the 
dog-star raging, the shooting season com- 
mencing, &c. &c. &c. What if his lordship 
now should, with the little penknife aforesaid, 
slip off the months of May and June from the 
winter theatres, and order them to be tacked on 
to the licenses of Messrs. Morris and Arnold, 
dividing the year thus fairly between the four 
principal metropolitan theatres ? The loss would 
not be felt by the winter houses; they would, 
indeed, become more vigorous by the pruning, 
for little good is ever done by them after Easter ; 
and the late falling of that movable feast would 
occasionally save them the enormous expense of 
the spectacle annually exacted by the holyday- 
makers ; while, on the other hand, a six months’ 
season would enable the proprietors of the Hay- 
market and the English Opera House to offer 
handsome engagements to the best performers, 








and yield them sufficient opportunity to profit 


largely by a hit, if they were lucky enough to 
make one. At the same time, we would also re- 
spectfully hint the propriety of laying down some 
new and plain rules and regulations for the 
minor theatres to abide by; and instead of 
limiting their numbers, and winking at their 
evasions of the law and their abuse of their 
licenses, of abolishing the indefinite term bur- 
letta, which, as now interpreted, means any 
thing and every thing, and permitting any 
respectable persons to speculate in theatricals, 
as well as in beer, provided always they brew 
for themselves, and leave untouched the malt 
and hops of their neighbours. 


DRURY LANE. 

Own Monday, Macready, in William Tell, gave 
us one of those perfect personations which truly 
elevate the stage, and teach us really to regard 
the histrionic art as eminently deserving of 
admiration. The daring manliness and bold 
patriotism of the Swiss mountaineer were em- 
bodied in all the force of reality; nor were 
the feelings of the father, in contrast with 
these sterner attributes, less happily portrayed. 
It is a splendid performance, as full of nature 
as of energy and force; and produced a very 
powerful effect on a crowded auditory. A little 
Miss Poole played the son admirably. Whe- 
ther from the general tenour of the play 
harmonising with the liberal feelings of the 
day, or from the enthusiasm excited by the 
power of the actor, the piece was received 
with ‘ immense applause.” Macready was 
clamoured for, to make his re-appearance and 
bow, and promise to do so again. This custom 
of having forward an actor to receive sentence, 
is of somewhat ancient date. The Athenians 
were wont to compel any unfortunate “artist” 
who incurred their disapprobation to re-appear, 
when hisses, hoots, nuts, crusts, and apples, 
were showered upon him in profusion: nor 
was this deemed sufficient, unless he took off 
his mask,* that the benevolent audience might 
enjoy his confusion and distress. As yet we 
have not arrived at this, but content ourselves 
with imitating the claqueurs of Paris. 

On Tuesday The Jealous Wife was acted 
with, upon the whole, indifferent success ; 
though some of the parts were strongly cast. 
The second page of the play-bills of this theatre 
has been quite a curiosity during the week, 
no fewer than seven puff announcements fol- 
lowing consecutively. For example, 1. Mr. 
Alexander Lee has prevailed upon Mr. Kean 
to forget his last farewell at the Opera House, 
and play again to a London audience for fifty 
pounds a night! 2 Lord Byron’s (query, 
Macready’s?) Werner will be played twice a- 
week. 3. The Jealous Wife, and all the po- 
pular names paraded. 4. The Brigand and 
the Pantomime having again attracted crowd- 
ed benches, an early application for places is 
respectfully advised. 5. Fra Diavolo, adapted 
by Mr. Alexander, is announced. 6. For the 
accommodation of the juvenile classes, the 
Pantomime is to be played at an early hour. 
7. The immense overflow to William Teil, is 
stated as a reason for repeating that piece. 

* We have heard the introduction of masks recom- 
mended for the consideration of our theatrical patentees, 


for the same reasons as they were used at Athens. Pri- 
marily, because they answered the purpose of a speak- 
ing-trumpet: this might obviate the present inconveni- 
ence under which the majority of the audience labour, 
namely, that of not hearing above one word in ten. Se- 
condarily, the beau idéal of the characters might be phy- 
siognomically preserved. For instance; a set of masks 
might Shakesp ’s lords estmoreland, 
Northumberland, and « others of the council ;” and thus 








the ancestry of the aristocracy be no longer brought into 
contempt by the pug of a scone-dhifter, or the bottle-nose 
of a candle-snuffer. 
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Surely, this sort of thing is unbecoming of a 
national theatre! With so many attractions, 
one can only wonder how the manager con- 
trives to find nights enow in the week for their 
representation. 


ADELPHI. 


Tus theatre should, for distinction, be called 
Theatre Royal, for we have not only had the 
‘* King of the Cats” all the week, but the ** King 
of the Alps” also. This “ serio-magical burlet- 
ta” is taken from a German drama of the same 
name, translated by Lord Stanhope, we believe, 
and adapted for the Adelphi by Mr. Buckstone. 
The plot is singularly wild; and consists of 
the interference of the Alp-King, Astragalus 
(Mr. Yates), to reclaim to humanity John 
Rappelkoff (Mr. Mathews), a suspicions and 
intemperate misanthrope, who, disgusted with 
his kind, has retired to a Timon-like seclusion. 
The opening out of the story is long; but it 
grows in interest, and the last scenes are very 
striking. In these the Alp-King has assumed 
the form and nature of the misanthrope, and 
forces him to witness the freaks and madness 
of his own double, in the shape of his brother 
Siberkraut ; by which means he is brought to 
perceive the errors of his disposition and life, 
and to return, an altered man, to the bosom of 
his family. The illusion is rendered complete 
by Yates’s masterly imitation of Mathews. It 
is really difficult to tell which is the real Rap- 
pelkoff! Mathews’s performance, too, is of so 
high a cast as to make its copy no easy task ; 
and the effect altogether is astonishing. An 
underplot introduces Reeve as Glow-worm, a 
charcoal burner; and O. Smith, as his dumb 
cousin. Both parts are played as well as pos- 
sible: and when we add, that other characters 
are sustained by the ever-delightful Mrs. 
Yates, by the lively Mrs. Fitzwilliam, by Miss 
Daly, Miss Barnett, Buckstone, Hemmings, &c. 
&c., that the scenery is remarkably picturesque, 
and the supernatural portions striking, we need 
scarcely say that we have a misanthrope, strange 
as it may appear, likely to be very much liked. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The Grenadier, a burletta by Mr. T. H. 
Bayly, has been added to the entertainments 
at this theatre since our last. It is a lively | 
sketch of the ** perfection” class, and its prin. | 
cipal object the introduction of Madame Vestris 
in various characters. As a Savoyard Boy, 
with a real organ and a real monkey, she sings 
a real Savoyard song in her own unequalled 
style, amidst roars of langhter and applause. 
Mr. Fredericks bustles through the part of her 
jealous admirer with sufficient spirit ; and Miss 
Pincot and Mr. Raymond, as the humble ser- 
vants of the masquerading pair and of each 
other, are all that the author or audience can 
wish them. M. Spagnoletti is nightly im- 
proving ; and Miss Sydney (Stubbs, we believe) 
is deservedly a favourite. ‘There is a Mr. Col- 
lier at this theatre, whose comic acting and 
singing are of a very superior order. He re- 
minds us of Knight, but has a better voice, and 
is a good musician. We are delighted to wel- 
come such strangers, and there are others in 


racters are, flowers in racemes ; pedicles in dis- 
tinct fascicles, united at their bases. It is a 
tree, and its lower branches have irregular 
corky excrescences. It is a native of the Cayuga 
Country, in the state of New York, and of the 
adjacent country. 

The Comet.—Mr. Herapath has published 
another letter on the comet in the Times; but 
it throws no new light on the subject; unless 
it can be considered a discovery to be told, that 
“ it is either between us and the sun, or on the 
other side of the sun!!!” 

Tiflis.—A reading-room and library has just 
been established at this distant watering place. 
It already possesses two newspapers, one of 
them in the Russian language, which appears 
twice a-week, under the title of Gazette of 
Tiflis, —the other in Persian, and published 
daily. : 

New Town of Piatigorsk.—A new town has 
been organised in the neighbourhood of the 
mineral waters of the Caucasus. It is to be 
called Piatigorsk, and the tribunals established 
at Gueorguievsk are to be transferred thither, 
with the exception of the tribunal of conscience 
(sovéstnoi soude). 

Botany.—The botanist attached to a recent 
scientific expedition from Russia to the Brazils, 
has brought from Rio Janeiro, for the Bota- 
nical Garden at St. Petersburgh, a collection 


of above a thousand living Brazilian plants, as 


beautiful as rare; and among which are many 
which have never hitherto been seen in Europe. 
This rich acquisition, joined to the young plants 
which the garden has already obtained from 
Brazilian seeds, will soon be sufficient to fill a 
large green-house, where the lovers of botany, 
in the 68th degree of north latitude, may form 
an idea of the beauty and variety of the Flora 
of a vast country situated between the tropics. 
Wirtemberg.—On the Ist of November, 1827, 
the population of the kingdom of Wirtemberg 
amounted to 1,517,770 persons; of whom, 
1,055,132 professed the evangelical, and 462,857 
the Catholic religion: 9,100 were Jews; and 
463 Mennonists and Herrnhuters. 

Singular Death.—In January, 1777, died 
John Ross, LL.D. professor of languages in the 
King’s University of Aberdeen. His death 
was occasioned by swallowing a spider in a 
glass of claret. Upon dissection, his stomach 
was found to be much ulcerated, and distended 
beyond the usual size. 

Dew.—The annual average quantity depo- 
sited in this country is estimated at a depth of 
about five inches, being about one-seventh of 
the mean quantity of moisture supposed to be 
received from the atmosphere over all Great 
Britain, in the year; or about 22,161,337,355 
tons, taking the ton at 252 imperial gallons. 

Geological Map of Germany.—Professor Fre- 
deric Huffmann (now in Berlin) has projected 


Germany, in twenty-four leaves. This beauti- 
ful map contains the countries between the 
Elbe and the Rhine, and from the Thuringia 
mountains to the great plain north of Hanover : 


is without doubt the best that exists, and better 
than the great map of England by Greenough 


a geological. map of the north-western part of | Sunday---- 2 


found in greater massive specimens at Til. 
kerode, in the Harz, according to the method 
of Professor Milscherlich, from the seleniuret 
of lead, in very great masses, and sells in the 
mining factory at Harzgerode for four louis. 
d’ors the ounce. 

Zinkenite.—The system of crystallisation of 
the zinkenite from Wolfsberg, in the eastern 
Harz, is prismatic, and not rhomboidal—so at 
least states Dr. Hartmann in opposition to 
Mr. Haidinger, Library of Useful Knowledge, 
who makes the crystals rhomboidal. 

Culture of Silk.—The culture of silk goes on 
prosperously in the state of New York ; and 
Dr. Pascalis writes, that the accounts are flat- 
tering from every quarter of the Union :—*‘ At 
the next fair of the Institute, I shall be able,” 
he says, “ to exhibit a great number of do- 
mestic silk productions in the highest perfec- 
tion.” The tree that is planted is the Chinese 
mulberry, morus multicaulis. This plant can 
be propagated with astonishing success. It is 
even probable that two crops of silk may be 
obtained in one season. 

Cholera Morbus.—Great apprehensions are 
entertained at Trieste, on the subject of the 
possible importation of the cholera morbus by 
Odessa vessels. It has been remarked, that a 
great mortality prevails among the poultry; a 
circumstance which preceded the invasion by 
cholera of Taganrog. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gasctte Weekly Advertisement, No. V. Jan. 29.} 


In the Press.—A work on the Principles of English Com- 
position, is announced by Mr. Booth, the Author of the 
«« Analytical Dictionary.”—An Outline of Sematology; 
or, an Essay towards establishing a new Theory of Gram- 
mar, Logic, and Rhetoric.—A Series of Eight Views in 
Kensington Gardens, including the Royal Palace, and 
other Pictu ue Points, from Drawings by Mr. I. Sar- 
geant, engraved in the line manner, by Mr. Henry Wallis; 
with ‘Topographical and Historical Iiustrations. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Stebbing’s Lives of Italian Poets, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 64. bds.—Mayor of Garratt, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sewed— 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, 18mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Ra- 
phael’s Lady-Witch, 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Art of Torment- 
ing, coloured, 12s.; plain, 6s. sewed—Spirit of Don Quix- 
ote, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Sismondi; the Battles of 
Cressy and Poictiers, on Lock’s plan, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.— 
Affair at Charlton Holt, 12mo. 48. 6d. sewed—Crum on 
Primary Colours, royal 8vo. coloured plates, 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Dewar on the Atonement, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Erskin’s 
Brazen Serpent, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Le Bas’s Life of 
Bishop Middleton, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 6s. bds.-—Siamese Twins, 
8vo. 14s. bds.—Views in the South of France, &c., folio, 
India proofs, 2/. 2s, hf.-bd.—Thackrah on Employments 
as effecting Health and Longevity, 8vo. 3s. Gd. bds.— 
Spitzner’s Elements of Greek Prosody, 8vo. 6s. sewed— 
Goettling’s Elements of Greck Accentuation, 8vo. 5s 
sewed — Martyndale’s Analysis of ‘the Calendar, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bd.—Bioomfield’s Manual of Family Prayers, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 


January. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 20 | From 39. to 44 | 29.41 to 29.23 
Friday ---. 21 | —— 37, — 48% | 29.14 -- 
Saturday -- 22| —— 39 — 50. | 29.16 — 

— 47. — 38. - 
Monday -- — 30 — 34 9.42 — 
Tuesday -- 25 | —— 2. — 33. - 
Wednesday 26) —— 21. — 32. - 
Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
Overcast with frequent rain, except the three last days. 





with all details in the limiting of the rocks, it! 


Rain fallen, +7 of an inch, 


| Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
| Longitude---- 0 3 61 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuar.es H. ADAMS. 
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and Smith. A general geological map of the| 
above countries, accompanied by sections and s| TO pe octet npmnetnm aie 
‘ i iption”’ *,* A pressure of matter in other departmen 
‘ geological description” of that part of the Journal obliges us, unwillingly, to postpone reports of 
country, in three volnmes, also by Professor | the Royal Society, Society of Arts, Royal Geographical 
Huffmann, will appear soon; and the whole will | Society, and various other Papers of interest, intended for 
VARIETIES. ° * .] | insertion this week. 
i form one of the most important geological What a “ Young Foreigner” suggests, would cost us 

New Species of Elm-tree.— Mr. David| works. It may be recommended to the British | several hundred pounds a-year in Uties $ and the tater 

nat : ii ’ H i i . | mation is always to ‘ound in other parts of jazctte. 
Thomas describes, in Silliman’s American geologist on account of the formations of Ger eas a acaionanea sufliciently correct 
Journal for 1830, a pew species of elm, under | many being similar to those in England. 


ry their rhymes. 
the name of ulmus racemosa. Its specific cha. 


the Olympic company who improve vastly upon 
acquaintance. 








Seleniuret of Silver.—This mineral is now| To W. H. C.—Political poetry is not in our way- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
AILY INSTRUCTION. —A LADY, 


who has been regularly educated, wishes to devote a 
of her time to the instruction of Pupils at their own Re- 
sidences, in English, French, Geography, History, Music, and 
Drawing, with Writing and Arithmetic. Distance must not 
exceed ‘I'wo Miles from Kennington Cross. 
Unexceptionable references will be given, on application 
to the Publisher. 


ESSRS. LONGMAN and Co. have a 
VACANCY for a well-educated Youth as an Appren- 
tice, to be bound for Seven Years, and be boarded and lodged in 
the House during that period. A Premium will be required. 
No. 39, Paternoster Row, Jan. 20, 1831. 








0 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTSELLERS. To be disposed of, an old established 
Rusiness, in one of the first Cities in the West of England. The 
Premises are of the most complete description and fitted up in a 
superior style; the Stock modern, and of the best selected de- 
scription. Parties will be treated with on the most liberal terms. 
Further Particulars may be known (if by letter, post-paid,) of 
Mr. Weller, Literary Saloon, Chelrenham. 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 

The Proprietors of this work feel themselves stimulated to 
fresh exertion by the distinguished favour with which it has 
already been received. 

The volumes of the National Library already before the world 
may be confidently appealed to as proofs of zeal on the part of the 


i an ces ememene 
New and I Globes. 
PAIR of TWELVE-INCH GLOBES, 


admirably adapted for Schools and Private Instruction. 
The Terrestrial is drawn from the most recent authorities, and 
ai fon deat 





Pulleyn’s Etymological pendi the 2d edition, 
In 1 large vol. duodecimo, price 6s. boar: 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL COMPEN. 
DIUM; or, Portfolio of Origins and Inventions : 
prising Language, Li a G Di jes and 











contains the whole of the nd imp to the 
present time. The Celestial is laid down from the I of 


se and Progress of the Drama—Articles of Dress 
and L i Names, Trades, and Professions—Titles, Digni- 





the most celebrated Astronomers. Price, mounted on Mah 
Stands, 4/.; or, to stand chair high, with Compasses, 6/. 10s. 

A Pair of Eighteen-Inch Globes, containing all the latest Geo- 
graphical ical Imp’ Price, in Black 
Frames, 8 Guineas; or, on Library Stands, with Compasses, 
13/. 13s. 





Sold by C. Smith and Son, 172, Strand. 
«*, Globes exchanged and lent on hire. Several pair of 
Second-hand Globes at a considerable reduction. 











MUSIC. 


Popular Journal of Music. 
Price 3s. the First Number for 1831, of 


HE HARMONICON;; a Monthly Journal, 


devoted to the Publication of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, and offering a Medium for the Union of Music and Lite- 
rature, by means of Essays, Memoirs, and Criticisms on Musical 
Subjects; together with Periodical Reports of the State of the 
Art in all parts of the World. 

Contents of the Number for January 1831. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, all arranged for the Piano-forte: I. Overture to 
La Caravanne du Caire; Gretry—II. Arietta, unpublished in 
England; Lord Burghersh—LII. Song, unpublished in England ; 
Weber—IV. Scotch Ballad (MS.); J. Daniel—V. Canon (MS.), 
by permission ; Dr. Crotch—VI. Rondo (with MS. Introduction) ; 

unten—VII. Gallopade; an Etrenne presented to the Harmo- 
nicon—VIII. A new Set of Quadrilles (from the popular French 
Opera, “‘ Le Dilettante d’Avignon), by Auber. Sketch of the 
State of Music in England during the year 1830. Musical Lite- 
rature: Biographical Memoir of Dr. Crotch—Popular Account 





proprietors, to engage, without regard to expense, th 
of writers of high celebrity, and to present to their readers a series 
of productions, which, as they are d, not with eph I 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, 
be consulted for lively amusement as well as for solid instruction. 

The Life of the illustrious Byron, by Mr. Galt, who was per- 
sonally known to the poet, has been stamped by the voice of the 
public with the character of a standard work, authentic in parti- 
culars, and dispassi in judg That it should have met 
with opposition from some quarters, was an inevitable conse- 
quence of the task, since the very name of Byron conjures up at 
once a host of angry disputants, who, having each his own theory 
to support, cannot all concur in the statements and opinions of 
the biographer, be these what they may. The memoir in ques- 
tion has, however, been so fortunate as already to rise superior to 
its assailants. 

In speaking of the Rev. Mr. eg History of the Bible, it has 
been said ina conten pay journal, (Literary Gazette), that «it 
would be some ground of reproach to the friends of truth, if they 
had entirel, neglected the new species of monthly publications as 
a means of diffusing religious-knowledge among the higher and 
middle classes of society; and the present volume shews, in the 
happiest manner, how weil they are adapted to convey that know- 
a makes faith more sure, and piety more enlight- 
en 








The History of Chemistry, which forms the third volume of 
the National Library, is from the pen of the learned Dr. Thom- 
son, of the University of Glasgow, who, in recording the wonder- 
ful incidents and effects on society which marked the progress of 
chemistry—in telling of the strange lives of its early students, 
(the alchemists and others), and in describing at full the useful 
labours and discoveries of more recent professors, has written a 
book which, while it is ch ised by pul truth, and by 
practical information in every part, possesses much of the attrac- 
tion of romance. 

The remaining volumes of those hitherto published, are occu- 

ied by the ry of Chivalry and the Crusades, by G. P. R. 
ames, Esq.; and Festivals, Games, and Amusements, Ancient 
and Modern, by Mr. Horace Smith, which latter is just issued to 
the public. the charm of the former subject, in an imagina- 
tive point of view, and of its great utility in illustrating the annals 
of European nations, it is needless to speak, while as regards the 
ent author’s trestment, the numerous readers of “ Riche- 
and “ Darnley” have, no doubt, from its first announce- 
at, Somat high expectations, which, it is hoped, have now 





been 
‘0 these, many other original works, ofa class which seems, of 
especial right, to belong to an English National Library, will 
Paper peg _ - 3 ——s “noryg nang be mentioned, the His- 
al Navy of England, from its first existence; and 
se = nee: | — its Services. : 
principal features of the National Library, as far 
as it has already proceeded, and such the nature ssiannet those 
in 3 and, in lusion, the P. i trust 
Mot be accused of unjustifiable pride in exp ing their 
tat, in the progress of their undertaking, they shall be 
means of publishing, at a price accessible to the public at 
=: body of literature deserving the praise of having in- 
many, and amused all; and, above every other species of 
pe oeing fit to be introduced, without reserve or excep- 
the father of a family to the domestic circle. 
ion Street, Jan. 1831. 








For Scrap Books, &. 
This day is published, price 6s. ‘plain, 12s. coloured, 
HE ART of TORMENTING, comprised 
in Forty-Four Laughable Caricatures, shewing the most 
Methods of excelling in this saleable Acquisition. 


By H. HE: 
Charles Tit, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Old Ways and New Ways; or, the Contrast 


between Ancient and Modern Manners, exem: lified in Seven’ 
c t 
umorous Groups. Price 6s. plain, 1a coloured. ewe. 








Por the Drawing-Room Table &e. 
lished, price 34s. half-morocco, or 21. 8. superbly 


bound in morocco, 
ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN 
ILLUSTRATED, containing 119 beautiful Views, in 


‘This day is pub 


various Parts of the United Kin; 
jormous ex: 3 but with the 

sale, it is offered to the public at a J 

i price little above what is 
rowed charged for a blank album of the same size and style of 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


This splendid quarto volume has just been completed, at an 
“net hp p 








of the Apoll The olophon, a newly invented Instru- 
ment—Descriptive Account of the Russian Horn Music, with a 
Notice of the Band about to perform in London—On the Drama- 
tic Performances of the Pupils of the Royal Academy of Music— 
On a new Stringed Instrument—The Singers ofthe Alps—Review 
of New Music—Foreign Musical Report—The Diary of a Dilet- 
tante—The Prama— King’s Theatre, &c. 
London: Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
reen (to whom Communications for the Editors may be ad- 
dressed), and regularly forwarded with the Magazines to all 
Booksellers and Dealers in Music in Town and Country, with 
whom Speci Numbers of the H may be seen. 
Patronised by Her Majesty. 
HELTENHAM HART’S ROYAL 
QUADRILLE ECOSSOIS.—Just published, for the 
Autbor, by Mori and Lavenu, New Bond Street, the Airs adapted 
to this pleasing and Novel Arrangement of Quadrille Figures ; 
and may be had of all respectable Music-sellers. Price 8s. 6d. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Literary Presents. 
WAMILY LIBRARY. 


Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily 
in your hand, are the most useful, after all. A man will often 
look at them, and be tempted to go on, when he would have been 
frightened at books of a larger size and of a more erudite appear- 
ance.”— Dr. Johnson. 

«* Mr. Murray’s Library....A very excellent, and always enter- 
taining Miscellany.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 103. 

** La collection que fait paraitre M. Murray, sous le titre de 
Bibliotheque de Famille, devient de jour en jour plus populaire, 
et justifie pleinement son succés, par Je choix des sujets, les noms 
des auteurs, et la foule de documens curieux, de faits ignorés, 
remarques neuves, que rassemblent les volumes déja publiés.”— 
Revue Encyelopédique. 

Be vortrefliche sammlung von Folksbtichern.”—Morgen- 
att. 
Volumes of the Family Library published up to this time. 
Price 5s. each, profusely illustrated, and neatly bound in canvass. 
Nos, 1. and II. The Life of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. With Fifteen Engravings on Steel and Wood, by 


Finden and Thompson; the Woodcuts from Designs of George 
Cruikshank. 


No. III. The Life of Alexander the Great. 


(Classical Series, No. I.) 
Nos. IV. X. and XIII. Lives of the most 


Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, Vols. I. II. 


Nos. V. VI. and IX. The History of the 
Jews. Complete in 3 vols. with original Maps and Woodcuts. 

No. VII. The Natural History of Insects, 
with very numerous Woodcuts. 

No. VIII. The Court and Camp of Buona- 
parte, 1 vol. 

No. XI. The Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columb By Washing Irving. Abridged by him 
from his larger Work. Complete in 1 vol. 

By Robert 





No. XII. The Life of Nelson. 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Complete in 1 vol. Embellished with nu- 
merous Woodcuts from Designs by George Cruikshank, engraved 
by Thompson and Williams. 


No. XIV. Lives of Eminent British Phy- 
sicians. With Portraits and Woodcuts. 
No. XV. The History of British India, 


Vol. I. By the Rev. G. K. Gleig, F.R.S. With a Map and Six 
Engravings on Steel. 


No. XVI. Letters on Demonology and 
Ww ey Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

0. II. Life of Bruce the African Tra- 
veller. By Major F. B. Head, Author of ‘* Rough Notes taken 
Eaidg a0 rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes.” 

Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and II., being 
the Works of Philip Massing d with Expl y 
Notes; and adapted to Family reading, by the omission of excep- 
tionable passages. 5s. each. 


+ OA 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ties, and Iusignia—Universities and Religious Sects—Remark- 
able Habits, Manners, and Customs—Seasons, Months, and Days 
of the Week—Colleges, Corporations, Boroughs, &c.—A particu- 
lar Account of London and its Public Buildings, its Wards and 
Companies, Streets and Localities, Public-house Signs, and Cof. 
fee-house Appellations. 
By WILLIAM PULLEYN. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, complete in 
2 vols. 4to. with beautiful Portrait. 

2. The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Rodney. Edited by his Son-in-law, Major General Mundy. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 24%. Dedi d, by issi to 
his Majesty. 

« To the lover of history, to the nautical student, to the states- 
man, and to the tactician, this work will be equally valuable. 
The correspondence is most interesting. It brings before us 
many national events and celebrated characters, with all the dis- 
tinctness of a yesterday's narrative. These volumes have af- 
forded us unmixed pleasure; and the hero of them, who was also 
that of a most animated eulogy by his present Majesty, deserves 
to be better known.”—Sunday Times. as ; 

3. Adventures of Giovanni Finati, in various 
Countries of the East. Edited by William John Bankes, Esq. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. 

« It is long since we have met with so eventful and interesting 
a narrative.”—Literary Gaxzette. 

4. On the Progress of Society. By Dr. 
Hamilton, of Aberdeen, Author of ‘An Essay on the National 

t.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

5. Causes of the Failure of the Military at 
Paris. By an Officer of the French Guards. 2d edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

«* An accurate and remarkably candid relation of those events.”” 
—United Service Journal. 

« Decidedly the most interesting document that has hitherto 
been published, upon those ce!ebrated Three Days which over- 
turned a throne, and changed a dynasty. It ought to form part 
of the library of every one who wishes to know and preserve the 
history of the time in which he lives.”—Blackwood's Magazine, 
January, 1831. 7 

6. A German Grammar, on a New Prin- 
ciple, d to facilitate the acqui of the Language 

y the English Student. By Dr. Becker. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Three Lectures on Wages, and on the 
Effects of Absenteeism, Machinery, and War; with a Preface on 
the Causes and medies of the Present Disturbances; delivered 
before the University of Oxford in Easter Term 1830. By Nassau 
W. Senior, Magd. Coll. A.M. late Professor of Political Economy. 
2d edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

8. Family Library, No. XVIII. The Voy- 

es and Adventures of the Companions of Columbus. By the 
Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Works by the late Mra. Trimmer. 
Published % John Uarris, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
- Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
EW and Superior Editions of the follow- 
ing Popular WORKS :— 

1. English History, brought down to the 
present time; with Forty-eight Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 
18mo. 93. neatly bound in red sheep. 

° A A x x . 

2. Ancient History; with Forty Engravings. 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. Roman History; with Forty Engravings. 
1 vol. price 4s, 6d. bound, 

4. Lessons from the Old Testament; with 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 

5. Lessons from the New Testament; with 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 

Cooper's History of England. 
Price 2s. 6d. the 21st edition, 
7 y AIS 7 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND; from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time, on a Plan 
recommended by the Ear! of Chesterfield. 
By the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 

Considerably improved, and brought down to the year 1829. 

8mo. half-bound, with a Frontispiece. 

Printed for John Harris; Rivington and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Hamilton and 
Adams; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; John Sou- 
ter; Poole and Edwards; Wightman and Co. 


JHE SECOND VOLUME of MOORE’S 
LIFE of BYRON, with an original whole-length Por- 

trait, engraved in his most finished manner, by William Finden, 
from a Painting by Sanders. 

Also, another new and cheap edition, with a Portrait and 

Illustrations, 4 pocket vols. 18mo. only 18s. of 

2. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 

Lord Byron. 
Nearly ready, printed for the first time to match with 
the above, with Plates, }8mo. 0s. 


3. A Fifth and Sixth Volume of Lord 
Byron's Works. Containing Hints from Horace—English Bards 
—Werner—Heaven and Earth — Deformed Transformed — the 
Island, &c. &c.; rendering this the first and only complete edi- 
tion ever printed in this country, Don Juan alone being omitted. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


12mo. 5s. 
DWIN; or, Northumbria’s Royal Fugi- 
tive Restored. A Metrical Tale of Saxon Times. 
JAMES EVERETT. 
London: Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster 
Bees and sold by J. Mason, 14, City Road, and 66, Paternoster 
we 
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In I vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
HE AJAX of SOPHOCLES, illustrated 
by English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 


The Editor has endeavoured to comprise in the notes the most 
—_— —— of = yo commentators on this play, and has made 
works of modern critics, by whom the 
Sess 2 either of angle coats or of idiomatical expressions has been 
illustrated. 
for James Duncan, 87, Paternoster Row; J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambeidiges oud J. Parker, Oxford. 


‘In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrai: 


HE WHOLE wone Ks. of tt the Most 
Reverend Father in God, ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D. 
Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is prefixed an entire New 
Life of the Author. 

By the Rev. J. N. PEARSON, M.A 
Of Trinity College, ——e and ce ag to the Most Noble 
Marquess 
“Itisa SI... the panen it age, that his valuable writings, 
breathing as they do the sublimest and purest spirit of piety, rich 
in beautiful images and — learning, throughout abounding 
in practical and al d with the sweetest and 
poy nym fT have been neglected among us.”— 

‘ish Critic and Theological Rev: 
The aan may be had, Compresed into two volumes, 

price 21s. boards. 

Also «4 be had separate, by the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
— > price 18s. boards, or compressed in 1 vol. price 


‘A “Practical Commenta y_ upon the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and other Ex ry Works. To ee is 
efixed an entire new Life of the poe By the Rev. J. N. 
earson, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 








n | vol. 8vo. reached 98. c! 


ERMONS, p ed at ‘the Par Parish Church 
peor dy Ken 
By the oo “JOSEPH FENN, 
te Curate of Beckenham. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row ; and 
Cochran and Key, 108, Strand. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boa 


HE CLASSICAL STUDENT'S 
MANUAL; a an Index to every Page, Section, 
and Note in Matthic' y =~ . Ps 
to Vigerus on Idioms—. on Ellipses—Hoogeveen a the Greek 
Particles~and Kuster on the Middle Verb. In which Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Pindar, Aischylus, Sophocles, and the Four 
Piays of Euripides edited by Professor Porson, are illustrated 
and explained. 2d edition; to — is now added, the First 
Twelve Books of the Liiad of Hom 
By the Rev. WILLIAM COLLIER SMITHERS. 
tended Students in the Universities, and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; J. 
J. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. Parker, Osteed. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. boards, 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY ; comprising 
urses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Churches rot Roglend and Iretand, Critical and other Tracts, and 
a Speech delivered - the House of Peers, in 1894. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bisho 3e ‘uses Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 

** No work which has recently fallen into our hands more am- 
ply fulfils the promise of its title than that now before us.”— 
Quarterly Theological Review. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and 
Cochran and Key, 108, Strand. 


1. Bv0. price 12s. board 
IETY when ASCETICISM ; or, Pro- 
testant Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith and Prac- 
ties, selected from the sine of Scougal, Charles How, and 
3 with C ind occasional Notes. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bisheg of Limerick, Ardiert, and Aghadoe. 
for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and 
Cochran and Key, 108, Strand. 








In 9 vols. see with Portrait, uniform with the We orks ra 
Jeremy Taylor, . boards, 

T= WORKS of the Right Reverend 

WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph, now first collected. With a Memoir of the Author, 
anda Critical Examination of his Writin 

By . THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of the “ Introducti ion 
to the Holy Scriptures.” 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 


Thesaurus Theologicus: or, a Complete Sys- 


tem of Divinity. In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. boards. 


Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. 8vo. 


pale’ had, uniform with the above, 

The Whole Works of the Right Reverend 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. &c. Witha Life, &c. By the Rev. Regi- 
a seen D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. In 15 vols. 8vo. 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


n 2 vols. 8v0. price 21s. " 
AHOMETANISM UNVEILED 3 an 
nquiry in which the Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and 
a, are examined on a new Principle, tending to con- 
= the Evidences, and aid the Propagation of the Christian 


By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Chancellor of A oe and prong Chaplain to the 
rd Bishop of Limerick 
« The reader will find the subject of the Ishmaelitish descent 
of the Arabian treated in a clear and convincing manner by Mr. 


In } vol. 8vo. 16s, boards, 

GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE; comprised in a Series of Lectures, 
from the best A and d with mu 

Matter, drawn principally from Oriental Sources ; for 
the Use of Students in the Universities. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. 8. LEE, B.D. 
D.D. of the Can of Halle, Honorary Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, H Associate and F.R.S.L. and 
M.R.A.S. &c. &c. and Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Professor Lee is ren Dietie for publication, 

A Hebrew and English Dictionary, in 1 large 
vol. 8vo- 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. board: 
RACTICAL DISCOURSES; ” a Selection 
from the un) ublished Manuscri; ts of the late Begprye 3 
thomas Townson, DD. of Ri of the 
Rectors of Malpus, Cheshire, and some time Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

ited, and with a Biographical ate, by 

JOHN LORD BISHOP of LIMERICK. 
“ They strike us to be nearly such sermons as Addison would 
have ae ad he been a clergyman.”—Theological Review. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, ihsenenenias Row. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with a finely engraved Perteait, price 21s. 


boards, 
T= LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
eo with a Critical eaonies of his Writings. 

y the Rev. WILLIAM ORME. 
Also may be a in 23 vols. 8vo. with ~ 4 engraved Portrait, 

i rice 12/. 12s. boards, 

The Practical Works of the Rev. Richard 
Baxter, with a Life of the a em a Critical Examination of 
his Writings. B. the at pag 


P their Sets as early as pos- 





sible, to prevent \eaepectodinatt: 
ted for James pnenats 37, Paternoster Row. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. mtn 14s. boards, 
IX SERMONS on the STUDY of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES; their Nature, Interpretation, 
and some of their most i d before the 
cele of Cambridge in the years 1827-8. "To which are an- 
nexed, Two Disvertationes the First on the Reasonableness 
the soeeey ee of epee er as opposed to the Rationalism 





of id on the Interpretation of P: y gene- 
rally, with an original Exposition of the Book of Revelation, 
shewing that the whole of that remarkable Prophecy has long ago 
been fulfilled. 


By the Rev. S. LEE, B.D. 

D.D. of the University of Halle, Honorary Member of the Asia- 
tic Society of Paris, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, &c. &c. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, ae ca Row. 


State te af Society i in Poland.—Post oun 8s. 64. 
7 
EVI and SARAH ; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
By JULIUS URSINUS NIEMCEWICZ. 

“ There is much just, and even forcible, description of the man- 
ners, habits, peculiarities, &c. of the Polish Jews in this love- 
tale. The story is introduced with a brief and highly interestin, 
memoir of the author, who was a bosom friend of the immorta 
— Kosciusko, and now lives in honourable retirement at 
‘arsaw.”—Sun. 
“ The English public are much indebted to the translator for 
making them acquainted with such an author and such a work.” 
—Scots Times. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“HE Right Hon. LADY ‘DURHAM. — —_ 

Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Durham, from the 
Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, embellishes the February 
Number of ha Relle Assemblée, and forms the Seventy-fourth of 
the Series of the Female Nobility, which is progressively appearing 
in that highly patronised publication. 

Coloured Bag len of the London Fashions for February, 
rom Original ‘igns, and also of the latest Parisian Modes, will 
appear in Pr remoe style of superiority which has so long characterised 
La Belle mblée. 

The gahe uiteraet Department will consist of an Illustrative and 
emoir of Lady Durham—the Bride of Death—Sa- 
tire tise uate Sentiment, a Sketch of Fashionable Life—Scenes in the 
Upper Regions, No. 1.—Husband Hunters—Moore’s Byron—Poe- 
try—a full Explanation of the Fashions, &c. &c. 
Princess Esterhazy’s extremely beautiful 
Portrait enriched the January Number; and the Py ew Por- 
— are Be rs gga, eat King and Queen of England, the 

Empress of Russia, the Marchioness of Stafford, Countess Gower, 
Dowager Countess of Errol, aw Mary Leslie, Lady Normanby, 
Countess of Antrim, &c. &c. 
hittaker and Co. Lond: and may be ordered of all 

Booksellers in ~ United Kingdom. 


" MAJOR’S CABINET EDITION ‘of 
HOGARTH (in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 3s. or Four 
Quarterly Parts, only 9s. at the option of purchasers). This edi- 
tion, now ready in both forms, is accompanied by the Com- 
mentary of Dr. mens well known as “* Hogarth Moralised”—an 
many addi | Notes. It will comprise, in 

about Seventy Subjects (chiefly on copper, and of larger size than 
Dr. T.'s original work), every thing by which this inimitable 
artist is most advantageously known. Each Number will contain 
Four or Five Copper-plates, with occasional Woodcuts, te be con- 
tinued Monthly, regularly with the M ines, price only 3s.; or 
India Proofs, only 4s. 6d. The Quarterly Parts average the same 
contents—Thirteen or Fourteen Plates, besides Woodcuts, 9s. 
each ; India Proofs, 13s. 6d. omsigg a. the present day, when the 
merits of ch are more than 
ever sctnowledged, the Propri: bat fully relies on that prompt 











itd in his a and ee work, * Un- 
enn jer ry Review. 
Printed for 


ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row ; and 


~ Cortana and Key, 108, Strand. 


ich can alone remunerate so ex ve an un- 
dertaking, while the earliest orders will, at same time, 








Dr. el Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


rice 

A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
~~ of NATURAL i on 

F. LAF agg pace HEL, Esq. A 


-M. 
Being Vol. hiv of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


The Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 
XIII, Me History of the Western World. Vol. I.—United States 


XI1—Hictory of Fr Srols. By EB, E- C Vol. I 
istory rance, 3 vols. - Crowe. a4 
n 4 I. and II. 


Il. ey eee a. r be dy 
iy . Gra 


1x_Ontene ert later, 1 Vol, 
VIII.—Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England. Vol. I. 
I. IV.—History of Scotland, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 
III.—Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. I. 
V.—Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater and Dr, _— er. 
VI.—Lives of British Lawyers. By H, Roscoe 
VII.—Cities and Towns of the World, 2 vols. vor L 
To be published, 
Feb. 1.—History of France. Vol. Il, 
Mar. 1.—History of Maritime Discovery, Vol. III. > (ocempleteds, 
April 1.—A Treatise on Optics, 1 vol. By Dr 
Printed for Longman and Co. ; adic tegie 








Published by » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Lon- 
don; John An » Jun. 55, North Bridge Street, Edin- 
burgh ; and J. M. Leckie, Dublin. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 667, with numerous Figures, price 15s. boards, 


SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 
By GEORGE COMBE. 
Third edition. 

Phrenology treats of the elements of moral and intellectual phi- 
en and of the influence of the brain on the mental powers— 

a point of much importance, but hitherto greatly neglected. Its 
principles were discovered in 1787, and announced by Dr. Gall in 
a . the introduction to present work, the harmony of 

ts principles with acknow! truths is discussed, with a wed 
rs obviate the prejudices of those who, erroneously’ regardin 
as at variance with established science, hesitate to inquire LS 
its merits. The work itten with constant reference 
and application to the moral and inteltectual interests and duties 
of man, to the affairs of life, and to the devel ment and wat 
ings of individual and national 
numerous figures of the heads of remarkable individuals, and ee 
ae from different nations. It is intended to serve, at once, 
as a system of phrenology, and as a manual of practical philo- 
sophy. 





first edition was reprinted in America; the second + ey 

— of a thousand copies, has been sold in face of the 

al opposition of the periodical press, headed by the Edinbur, 

vow? and the it edition is offered in compliance with pub- 

lic demand. he regular and progressive sale of the former edi- 
tions affords evidence that the subject possesses a nee igwgam for 

nothing but its inherent interest could have supported it against 

the nink mm which ad has eupenmtesed. 


New and improved Editions of the following approved Books of 
Education Sereete Blair, Goldsmith, Joyce, Barrow, &c. &c. 
have just appe 


( ; LDSMITH’S oecene. PH Y, ona 
Popular Plan, calcul by means 

of the striking and pleasing 7 rake he wy  amaen by the pecu- 
liar Manners, Customs, and Characters of all Nations. A new 
edition, includin| Extracts from all the principal recent Voyages 
and Travels, with beautiful Engravings, Maps, &c. price 14s. bd. 


dsmith’s Grammar of 





General Geogra- 
phy, and ll d with Views of the 
principal Capitals of the World, a Variety of Maps, &c. price 
8s. 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. 

Blair’s Reading Exercises, 2s. bound. 
Blair’s Class-Book, 5s. bound. 


Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children at an early 
Age, 2s. half-bound. 

Mavor’s Selection of Classical English Poet- 
ry, forming a Volume of the choicest Productions in the Lan- 
guage. For the Use of Schools. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s British Nepos, 5s. bound. 

Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 
Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. bd. 
Mavor’s Universal Short-Hand, 6s. bds. 
Joyce’s Arithmetic, with the New Weights 
and Measures, 3s. bound. 

Key to ditto, 3s. bound. 

Barrow’s Fifty-two School Sermons, 7s. bd. 


Morrison’s Elements of Book-Keeping, by 

Single and Double Entry. Sve. 8s- half-bound. 

Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying, in 

allits Branches. With i Mees lates and Woodcuts, 9s. bd. 
Printed for Longman, —— Brown, and Green. 


Miss Mangnall’s Historical and ‘Micieljaneies Questions, &c. 
A new and improved edition. 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound and lettered, 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People, with a 
Selection of British and General Biography, &c. 
Ry RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
The design of this work is to supply teachers and young persons 
with a veges: 0 of useful and im nt information. It 
abstract of classical, scriptare, and 
general pimeees “a more detailed account of the British Isles, 
with a sketch of the English Constitution; a select biography of 
eminent persons; a brief view of classical mythology; a short 
treatise on the elements of astronomy; besides a great variety of 
curious and useful miscellaneous matters, relating chiefly to sub- 








jects of natural history connected with the domestic arts. 


present edition has been carefully revised, and may be recom- 
mended as a safe, pleasing, and important assistant to parents 
and to private and a instructors. 


ly the same Author, 





strictly obtain the preference with regard to the earliest impres- 
sions. J. Major, 50, Fleet Strcet. 








A Cunpeniions of Geography, 7s. 6d. bd. 
Printed for Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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Important Medical Werks, 
Just published by G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
Climate in Consumption, &c. 
In 8v0. price 12s. 2d edition, Ort M 4 
HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, &c. with an Account of the Places reso to by In- 
valids in England, the South of by ay 2 &c.; the 
particular Diseases; and Directions for Invalids while travelling 
and residing Abroad. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.D. 
Memberef the Royal College of Physicians. : 

« Dr. Clark’s work must form an indispensable companion to 
every invalid who seeks restoration of health, or prolongation of 
life, beneath a milder sky than that which lowers over his native 
land. It will form a very useful book of reference for the medi- 
cal practitioners of this country, few of whom fail to be consulted 
as to the influence of change of climate on various di id 
Med, Chir. Review, July 1829, p. 141. 

Dr. Paris on Diet.—Fourth edition, enlarged. 
“ In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Diet, with a View to esta- 
blish, on Practical Grounds, a System of Rules for the Preven- 
tion and Cure of the Diseases incident to a Disordered State of 
the Digestive Functions. By J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 

«“ The information which it contains is important, and in very 
many instances altogether new. The arrangement is judicious, 
and as it should be; the style popular and familiar.”—Times 
Journal. 

e The Study of Mediciue.—In 5 vols. 8vo. 3i. 15s. 

Good’s Study of Medicine, 3d edition, con- 
taining all the Author’s final C i and Imp ¥ 
together with much additional modern Information. Edited by 
Samuel Cooper, Author of the “* Dictionary of Practical Surgery.” 

“The additions to the text and notes by Mr. Cooper, as may 
have been expected, are numerous and valuable, and the entire 
work merits our most d dati e surgeon 
whose library contains Good’s Study of Medicine, and Cooper’s 
Surgical Dictionary, need look around him for little more that is 
either scientific, useful, or practical, in any branch of his profes- 
sion.”—Lancet, No. 304. 

Dr. Paris's Pharmacologia, 
Seventh edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Pharmacologia; comprehending the Art of 
Prescribing upon fixed and Scientific Principles; ther with 
= ry of Medicinal Substances. By J. A. Paris, M.D. 

KS. c. 

This edition contains the Medicinal Dynameter, or Revolving 

Scale, exhibiting the relative strength of Medicines. 
Mr. Brande’s Pharmacy.—2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 


A Manual of Pharmacy, by William Thomas 

— Lecturer on Pharmacy to the Apothecaries’ Company, 
+ Sc. 

“ Mr. Brande’s 

ably embodied in this 


every p and 
sitory. 











i peri as a ph ist is very 
ork. it should be in the possession of 
ph polist.”"—London Medical Repo- 








Dr. Thomson's Conspectus.—9th edition, 5s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the Pharmaco- 
Peias, including the new French and American Remedies, with 
an Fa macgend ys Poisons, a Selecti E. Pre- 
scriptions, and an Analysis of Mi Cc. Sc. C 
pr asco mimes lysis of Mineral Waters, &c. &c. corrected 

2d edition, price 8s, 

A Manual of Midwifery, comprising an Ac- 
—_ of the Diseases of Women and Children. By Michael Ryan, 
~ -D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians in London, and 

pyre of the London Medical and Surgical Journal, 
by jan replete with information.”—Good’s Study of Medicine, 
onan oo Ryan est destiné & devenir classique ; aussi 
-nous devoir le recommander étudi i 
Mentpaier.S-Riew. Méd, Franc. 1830. nace tenpeseape 
€ most cordially recommend it to the A Sid 
Amer, Journ. of the Medical Saunt, 1830. \eaitceneietines 
In the press, by the same Author, 
A Manual of State and Forensic Medicine. 


MHE FOREIGN QUART 
7 REVIEW, No. XIII. was sss on ' Sade td 





instant. 





A new edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

A . 108. 6d. 2 
ERTHA'S JOURNAL; comprising 
& variety of interesting Information for Y: P . 
Arranged for every Day in the So Te 
<_ have seldom had occasion to notice a work more replete 
Ae amusing and diversified information, conveyed in an agree- 
if ie style and afapted to juvenile minds. We are much mistaken 
cal arene not allured to the acquisition of knowledge by a peru- 
nestiy cone Doser os can recommend the work most ear- 

o wish t 

of youth." sat ee an interesting book in the hands 
t is with sincere pleasure that we have perused these vo- 
pay bye with all the clearness and sot ce of Mrs. Mar- 
» ha fe ity and ele- 
Pee pe simplicity about them, that at once qualify them for, we 
Ne eed cpio exclusive perusal of more advanced children. 
the a a family, we presume, will think of dispensing with 
of his chat at least no one that is anxious to invigorate the minds 
children by communicating to them an early taste for the 





Just published, s Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
ew Burlington Street. 
HE SIAMESE TWINS, a Satirical Tale 
of the Times. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 
With humorous Illustrations. 


ul. 
Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart 


é Ill. 
The Turf, a Satirical Novel, in 2 vols. 
Iv. 
Mothers and Daughters; a Tale of the 


Year 1830. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


V. 
The Book of the Seasons ; or, the Calendar of 
Nature. By William Howitt. In small 8vo. with numerous 
embellishments. 


vI. 
Maxwell. By the Author of “ Sayings and 
Doings.” In 3 vols. post 8¥o. 
«One of the writers whose reputation will exist, and even 
increase in celebrity, is the author of Maxwell.”—Spectator. 
In a few days, 


L. 
The Premier!!! In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 

Capt. Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Strait, for the Purpose of Discovery, and of co-ope- 
rating with the Expeditions under Captains Parry and Franklin. 
In | vol. with Plates, eng d by Finden. 





III. 
The Tuileries, an Historical Romance. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Iv. 

The Correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart.; with Reminiscences of the most distin- 
guished Ch who have app d in Great Britain and in 
Foreign Countries during the last Fifty Years; illustrated with 
Fac-similes of upwards of Two Hundred Autographs. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait. 





Dr. Butler's Geography and Atlases. 
A new edition, | vol. 8vo. 08. boards, 
SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Archdeacon of Derby, &c. 
In the present edition the Author has made some very 


Lindley Murray's Blementary Works, with the Author's 
last Corrections. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, compre. 
4 M ee the Principles — Rules of the Language, 


y approp id a Key to the Exercises. 
2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition, 1/. 1s. boards. 
An English Grammar, 12mo. 44th edit. 4s. 


An Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar, 107th edition, 1s. bound. 
English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish Grammar, 39th edition, 2s. 6d. : 
A Key to the English Exercises, 18th edit. 
2s. 6d. bd. The Exercises and Key may be had together, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to the English Reader ; or, a 
Selection of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edit. Ss. bd. 
The English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose 
and Poetry, selected from the best Writers. 2ist edit. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Sequel to the English Reader; or, elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Introduction au Lecteur Francois; ou, Re- 
cueil des Piéces choisies; avec l'Explication des I i et des 
hrases difficiles qui s'y trouvent. 5th edition, 3s.6d. ‘ 
Lecteur Francois; ou; Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleures Ecrivains, pour servir 
& perfectionner les Jeunes Gens dans la ure. 5th edit. 5a. 
An English Spelling-Book, with Resting 
Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of Children. 39th edit. 1s. 
First Book for Children, 20th edition 6d. sd. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey 
and Darton, London; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
3 ofr whom may be had, . 
The Life of Lindley Murray, written by 
Himself. 2d edit. 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac-Simile, 9s. bds. 
Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Gram. 
mar of Lindley Murray, with Notes. By C. Bradley, A.M. 
2s. 6d, bound, 7th edition, considerably improved. ‘ 
First Lessons in English Grammar, designed 
as an I duction to the Abridg of Murray’s Grammar. 
New edition, 9d. sewed. 











2d edition, with Frontispiece, price 5s. No. XVI. x 
ETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
« The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is 
handled is magical.”—Athencum. 
“It hazards little to predict that this volume will prove the 
most popular of all that Mr. Murray has yet put forth, for the 
public and instruction, in his Family Library.”— 





P 


ditions, chiefly in the modern part of it. 
y the same Author, 

Atlas of Modern Geography, consisting of 
22 coloured Maps, corrected, 12s. half-bound. 

Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index, 12s. 

General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo. 
graphy, 43 coloured Maps, and Two Indexes, 1/. 4s. half-bound. 

*,* The Indexes contain the Latitude and Longitade of all 

the Places, and in that of the Ancient Atlas, the quantities are 
marked. o 

Outline Geographical Copy Books, in 4to. 
intended as Practical Exercises on Dr. Butler’s Atlases. 4s. each, 
sewed, or 7s 6d. together. a 

Outline Maps of Ancient Geography, selected 
by Dr. Butler from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas. Folio, 10s. 6d. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions; being 
an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Govern- 
ment. 2d edition, in 8vo. price 6s, 6d, boards, or 7s. 6d. bound. 

Key to the same, 8vo. 6s. boards. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 


7th edition, 8vo. 2s. 
A ZI O; a Tragedy. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 

As now performing at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Keith’s Mathematical and Geographical Works, &c. &c. 
- 
NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, @ Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens, comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, 
and Motion of the Earth; with the Natural Changes of its Sur- 
face, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 
6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 4 
The Elements of Plane Geometry, contain- 
ing the First Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simson; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which are added, 
Book VII. including several imp Propositi which are 
not in Euclid; and Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geome- 
try; also X. of Planes and their Intersections; and 
Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. 3d edit. vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
An Introduction to the Theory and Practice 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereographic 
Projection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Navigation; 








more valuable and profitable i 
ng. "—Monthiy eee pursuits of the human 
our les enfans dont l'esprit actif réclame de nouveaux ali- 
ae body. de Bertha sera une mine précieuse, ov leur curio- 
ovens rho ge ares de quoi se satisfairre—on annonce comme 
Reus Encyclopédique, 4 alien 
. all the little works contrived of late 
ears for th 
< Conveying information’teyorn Wwrarrattractive: manner, 
» we think, will prove by far the most successful.”—Monthi; 
agazine. | 
« 
a — admirable production of its class.”—Court Journal. 
wenn . interesting present for young people. The book is ex- 
, = ceapall — pots a pe for three volumes !”—Spectator, 
arie inf 
&c.— Literary Gazette, eer, —, 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





purpose 








P a variety of Rules, Formula, &c. with their 
Practical App i to the of Heights and Dis- 
tances, &c. &c. 8vo. 14s. boards, 5th edition. ; 

A System of Geography, on an entirely new 
Pian, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Con- 
tinent are carefully attended to. A new edition, 12mo. 6s. bd. 

The Arithmetician’s Guide; or, a Complete 
‘Exercise Book, for the Use of Public Schools and Private Teach- 
ers. By William Taylor. New edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


A Key to the same, by W. H. White, 4s. bd. 
An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, in 


Two Parts, with various Notes and occasional Directions, for the 

Use of Learners. By Thomas Molineux. 18th edition, 12mo. 

Part I. 2s. 6d. bound. Part 11. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








Spectator. 

« One of the most useful, and certainly one of the most enter- 
taining, in the Family Library.”—Courier. 

bed The subject is one in which Sir Walter is perfectly at home, 
and is handled with that tact and ability so peculiarly his own.” — 
Globe. 


«« We must leave this delightful volume to the universal admi- 
ration which it will obtain, and to that consequent ‘ parlour. 
window’ immortality which it will command more surely and 
deservedly than any other of the writer's works.”—Court Journal. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 5s. each, 

The Family LAbrary, Dramatic Series, Num- 
bers I. and 11. being the Works of Philip Massinger, Vols. I. 
and II.; ill d with Expl Notes, and adapted to 
chro Reading and the Use of Young Persons, by the omission of 
exceptionable passages. 





Army and Navy. 
Price 3s. 6d. the First Number of 
x 'h x 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE. En- 
larged for the year 1831; comprising upwards of Forty Original 
Articles. 
«« The United Service Journal is confessedly one of the best 
jodicals of its kind that have ever issued from the public press. 
© monthly journal has yet appeared so devotedly attached to 
the interests of the army and navy, or whose claims to the patron 
age services are so strikingly conspicuous. It is full of 
agreeable anecdote and useful information. In its pages we find 
a faithful and most interesting record of past achievements, 
whether on sea or land, diversified by many characteristic traits 
of British heroism, and national gallantry, from the lowest to the 
highest rank in the service. ew improvements in gunnery, 
navigation, and the art of war, are view with the com- 
manding powers of a master hand, while no subject is omitted 
which could by possibility involve the honour and welfare of our 
army and navy. In fine, the Journal affords a correct summary 
of all changes in the station of regiments and ships of the line, 
besides an authentic return of the promotions in the red and the 
blue. Independently of the i it has for a military man, 
this periodical may be read with much pleasure by a civilian, 
and we feel much gratification in stating that it enjoys a very 
considerable patronage.”’—Limerick Chronicle. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for February is lished with a b rs 

Portrait of the Hon. Mrs Norton, Authoress of the Sorrows of 

Rosalie, the Undying One, and other Poems. The same N 
comprises also a Sketch of her Life, and the following original 
Papers :—The English Bar, No. 2; Sir Edward Sugden—the 
Three Days of December in Paris—Observations on the Ballot— 
Vicissitudes in the Life of a Lawyer—the Legacy of a late Poet— 
After Dinner That, by the Author of Paul Pry—My Sinécure 
Place, by T. H. Bayly, Esq.—Speeches and Speakers in Parlia- 
, Lord John Russell, Mr. Wynne, Mr. 
» Mr. Robert Grant, and the Attorney General 
—an Adventure on the Mer de Glace—Poems 4 Mrs. Hemans— 
Byron's last Biographer—on the Principles of sepenty and the 
Poor Laws, by John Galt, Esq.— Remarks on Mr. Nares’s Life of 
the Great urghley—Mirror of the Month, or Comments on 
Men and Things for the Month of January—The Chancellor and 
Sir Edward Sugden—Dan. O’Connell and the Rationale of Dig- 
nity—Milton and Sir Humphry Davy—Public Economy—Smug- 
= Newsp the K der of Norwich—Lord Berkeley—the 

heatrical Monopol 


» &c. &c. 
Henry Co)burn A Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

















THE. LITERARY. GAZETTE, &e. 


No. x XIX. of the Se Ee ARY ; 


3 | Fourth Vii of Lives of the most Eminent 
British Fr P 





~ rom 
1. William of Wyckhams 5. Gibbs 
5 Inigo Jones 6. Kent 
3. Christopher Wren 7. Earl of Burlington 
4. Sir John Vanbrugh 8. Sir William Chambers. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Interesting wa pean: published by ag A Comers and 
Richard ley, ot — ngton 5) 


oneeres 
A hee: MARQUESS of f LONDONDERRY’S 


NARRATIVE ofthe LATE WAR in GERMANY and 


“ Ne i= of ee events to which it Mi oy A can be correct 
without ref to its —Literary Gaz 

« The onl; dand account we have 
of the spirit. ulesing scenes which ded the fall 
The work deserves a place in ome historical library. "Globe. 











Memoirs and on. ae of Thomas 
Do aay ate Puatiort of the United States. Edited by Thomas 
J Randolph. Complete in4 vols. 8vo0. with Portrait and 
Fac-simile of the original | of I in the 
hand- writing’of Jefferson. 

« These volumes must be read with intense interest. They 
will form the code of future legislators. T' are worthy of 
transmitting a great name to immortality.”— 

és The — must {ace form a part of every historical 
library." —Spectator. 


The Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy, written by 
— Now first printed from the original MS. 2d edition, 
in 2 large vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait. 

** The life of this great divine includes a period of sixty years, 
distinguished by some of the most remarkable events that figure 
in our annals. It forms a valuable addition to the history of our 
own country, ai in with the Diaries of 

» Evelyn, and Clarendon.”—Bvening r. 
nig of no work of rarer value than the present.” —Lile- 








rary 


Colman’s Random with Portrait, 
eee. by gracious permission, to His Majesty. In 2 vols. 


small 8 

“ This production vente in amusing and interesting sub- 
jects."—Morning Pi 

« The most a » if not the best specimen of dramatic me- 
moirs hitherto ——, to the = "Court Journal. 


The Diar of Ralph Thoresby, Author of 


the ‘* History ds.” Edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. 7. 2 yes 8v0, 

** A curious, a very curious publication.”—Literary Gazette. 

** It containsa variety of original and curious notices of nearly 
all the literary and h who flourished at the 
close Conermonesn and at the beginning of the eigh 
eenturies.”—Courier. 








Also, in the press 
The Correspondence of thi this eminent Writer 
with some of the most distinguished Characters of the Age. 


Constable’ ‘3 Miscella: 
Aa ik or on Vols’ 63 and 64, containing 


ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS 
wae MALTA 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq 
London: Hurst, Sn and wae and Constable ‘and Co. 
nbur 
Where may be had, in 4 vols. fep. wolee U, 8s. in cloth boards, 
illustrated with 100 Engravings of curious, rare, and interest- 
ing Subjects, 

Londiniana; or, Anecdotes, Tracts, and 
Memorials of the Streets, Buildings, and Personages, connected 
with the History of London in all Ages. By E. W. Brayley, Esq. 

“Mr. Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana’ is, indeed, a very interesting 
ae in which the historian, the antiquary, the topogra- 
pher, and the man of letters, will find ample ~ aah various sources 
to — ee his peculiar appetite."—Lilerary Gazette. 

jentleman’s Magazine, the Monthly Revien, the 
New Monthly Magazine, &e. &c. 


HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA. 
ZINE for ty ier ae Europe at the com- 
mencement of 183!—II. A Brazil—I1I. Stanzas—IV. 
Lonely Man of the Ocean w¥ The Newspaper Office—VI. Power 
and the Country—VII. Moore’s Byron—V 11. Secta- 
rian Influence in the Colonies—IX. The Desolate, by an Imitator 
of L. E. L.—X. Machinery—XI. Carmen di Sepolchri— XII. 
Notes of the Month on ‘Affairs in general; viz. O'Grady and his 
Zitie—Betipss for 1831—La Fayette and Mrs. Opie—Parisian 
mnibuses—Personal ties of Kon French mrrach Sie 

P 


Prem 
n P tive — pind in the Sixteenth Cen: —The 

Chancel or's Local Law—Beckford and Fonthill: Poitine—The 

uchess ed M — 
The Russ: 
of the Art of giving Salaries—Sadier 
boxes to +—Captain Swing and St. John Long—Dr. Phil- 
i triu try—Nobility abroad—Sale ublic Palaces— 

Baring and cheap Peerages—Reviews of New Works—Fine 

Ba rm am &o. ‘Se. 

Whit and Co. » London ; Waugh and “99 Edinburgh; 

d J. M. are Dublin 





‘rogress 
ithe eT 





GERMAN N GRAMMAR, o on a New 
uirement 


SEES fe Satine. De doy of 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
saci of the ROYAL INSTITU- 


puoe Cm Original Papers in the Second Number, aie will 
Ast of February, 1831, are the followi: ene 
ion of the Vegetable “Alkaline Salts, b 
. F. ts &c. &c.—On a peculiar Class SP oni 
Decep: Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.s. &c. &@.—On the 
Mode of ascertaini: lng, the mercial Value of Masgiot, by 
Edward. Turner, M.D. F. R.8. &c. &c. Professor of Chemistry 
in the London e Curve, by Mark 
et, M.D. Ls, of or Royal Society, &c. &c,—On the 
tion of Arches, by M. Lassaulx, Architect to the King 
of Prussia, communicated fe Professor Whewell—On Vomiting, 
by Marshall Hall, M.D. &c. &c.—On Stuttering, by the Same— 
in the Aurora Borealis of the 7th January, 1831, by 8, H. Chris- 
tie, . F.R.S. &c. &c.—On the Performance of the Magnetism 
in Bars, by the Same—On the Invention of the Telescope, 
by Professor Moll of Utrecht—On the Rainbow, by Alfred Ain- 
ger, Esq.—On the last Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, by Dr. Do- 
nati—On a aon se by Professor Dabadie—On Induced Phos- 
y Mr. Thomas Pearsall—Description of a new 
sdraulic 5: Siphon, by Mr. Almond—With the usual Miscellane- 
ous Scientific ae &c. &c. 
John Marray, ‘Albemarle Steet. 
Hughes's Divines of the Church. 
in the Ist of February, 7s. 6d. 
HE WORKS of Dr. ISAAC BARROW, 
Vol. IV. being No. IX. of the Divines of the Church ot 
England, continued Monthly, with a Summary’ to each Dis- 
coetee, Notes, &c. In this volume are given the hitherto unpub- 
ished Sermons of Dr. Barrow. 
No. XI. will commence a Selection from the 
Writings of Jeremy Taylor, with a Memoir by the Editor. 
The ped irat Five Numbers contain the only} __ 


n of 8 k’s Wor 

Printed = nublished by A. ¥ Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, 
eet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 

Any eed may be had separately, “at a small advance of price. 








English Translations of the Classicr res 

On the Ist of February, 4s. 
URPHY’S TRANSLATION of TACI. 
il TUS, Vol. IV.; being No. XIV. of Valpy’s Classical 


No. XVI. and XVII. will comprise Horace ; 
in which will be introduced Translations of different parts of 
that Author from the pens of Dryden, Pope, Swift, Milton, 
Johnson, Byron, &c. and some of the most eminent Poets of 
= segue day; with a Portrait of Horace and a Biographical 

etc: 

Theophrastus, with Fifty fine characteristic 
ten and Phadrus’s Fables, will be given together in an 
earl, 
Favenal and Persius will soon appear toge- 
ther. 

The Thirteen First Numbers of the Series 

contain—Demosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, 
Finder, SOe—Ce, ot Teaiee Any Pena * sang be pmpens oo 
pe oe as part o! eries, at 4s. 6d. umber, or perfect 

thoansttves at a small advance in eee. a 9 
me If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect; it Rad sar Fete to place into his hands the best translations 
of the best juthors.” eee vr. Parr. 


Printed and published by A..J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
The following New Books will be published in a few days:— 
FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of 
LORD BYRON’S. WORKS, containing Poems not 
included in any oP i ‘ious Editions, many of them published for 
the first time :— lish Bards, Hints from Horace, Heaven and 
Earth, Werner, Deformed Transformed, the Island, &c. &c. 
rendering this ‘the first and only complete edition ever printed. 
(Don Juan alone being excluded.) 2 vols. 
*,* To match — the edition of I ord Byron's Works, 
in 4 vols. 18mo. 

2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a new edition, 
in Ny ry ig the Tour in Wales, Tour to the Hebrides, Haw- 
kins, Piozzi, &c. Edited and illustrated with numerous Riogra- 

phical and Historical Notes. By the Right Hon. John Wilson 
breker W ith Portraits. 5 vols. 

. A Year in Spain. 

2 vt post 8vo. 

. A. Selection from the Papers of the Earls 
of Biron in the possession of the Right Honourable Sir 
G. H. Rose; illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. 3 vols. 8vo. 

5. Essay on the Origin and Prospects of 
Man. By Thomas Hope, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 

6. Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an 

ith some Account of the Writer, and an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Lives and Works of uneducated Poets. 
B Robert Southey, LL.D. Crown 8vo. printed uniformly with 
Kirke White’s Remains. 10s. 

7. Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, illus- 

trating their Manners and Customs. By the late John Lewis 
ckharit. Ato. 
e* This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 
Pac *Miiller’s Dorians. Tran from the 
Germayv. By ba Boog, Esq. and George Cornewall! Lewis, 


Esq. With » 2 vols. 8vo. 
9. On al Reforma. By Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart. A — being the Third. Small 8vo. 
10. The Hliad of Homer. Translated by| = 
Watiems Panetay Ee 2 vols. Sv 
Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 


By a Young American. 





“intone. seispectator. 
John aaaesl Albemarie Street. 


a few days, in 3 vols, 


ree) THE. 1 INCOGNITO; or, Sins and 


adillos. 
By the Author of the “ Castillian,” &c. 





Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





New Publications. 
coloured, will be published on the 3ist instant, 
"HE F FAMILY CABIN ET ATLAS.—To 
be completed wa Two more Parts, comprising al 

One Hundred Maps, m Steel Engravings, p and 
executed in the finest aie of the art, for distinctness, ey “ 
reference, and 
volume of the same size as ; the « Family Libraries,” nearly fits 

thousand names of places, &c, 
“This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind.”—Monthly 


eosme J blished 
ust pul ’ . 

2. The Romance of Histor@aFrance. By 
Leitch Ritchie. From the time of Charlemagne to Louis XIV, 
inclusive. 3'vols. 

“ Mr. Ritchie is the Scott of the short, picturesque, bold, dra. 
nar story.”’—Atilas. 
. The Romance of History—England. By 
ame Neale. 4th edition, bound, with Plates, a 18s. 

4. Chartley, the Fatalist. By a Contributor 

to ‘* Blackwood.” 3 vols. 
« This is a valuable novel.”—Spectator. 

5. Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 
Henty Stebbing, A.M. Author of the History of Chivalry, &c, 
Embellished with 20 Medallion Portraits. 3 vols. 

6. The Way of the World. By the Author 
of ‘* De Lisle.” In 3 vols. 

“We prefer this to the author’s former works.”—Lit. Gaz, 
** The author possesses profound powers of thought.”—Times. 
7. The Chancery Suit ; a Comedy, by R. B. 
Peake, Esq. With a humorous Dedication to u Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 

8. The Anatomy of Society. By J. A, 

St.John. In 2 vols. (nearly ready). 
Printed for Edward Buli, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. is 
“On the Ist of February will be published, price 5s. Vol. X. o 
[HE ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 
POETS ; containing the Poems of Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey; with a Portrait and original Memoir. 

Vols. I. and II. contain the Poems of Burns. 

Vols. III. and IV. the Poems of Thomson. 

Vol. V. the Poems of Collins. 

Vol. VI. the Poems of Kirk White. 


Vols. VII. and VIII. the Poems of Cowper. 
** Of the technical part of the Aldine Edition of the Poets we 
have only to repeat the praise we have alfeady most cordially 
eget perfection of printing, beautiful paper, a neat engrav- 
, whose subject alone would give it ifterest, works the most 
valuable in our literature, and every possible information care- 
fully collected respecting the writers—add to all this, a price inti- 
nitely lower than what is affixed to the thousand volumes of 
try which every day appear, and are evéry day forgotten—are 
we not justified in saying the ee deserves all the patronage 
public favour can bestow, a: the 
purchase of these volumes, not only to every library, but to every 
ttle bookcase, where a few pretty and favourite volumes are a 
treasury of great enjoyments amid — active and worldly avo- 
cations?” Literar, Gazette, No. 712. 
___ William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 
On the Ist of February will be published, price 2s. 6d. No. I 
LIBRA 


THE RY of the FINE ARTS; 
or, Meatls K Repertory of Painting, Sculpture, Archi 
one and Signing ng. 

Contents: Pre’ liminary Poems by Be OL. G. Dawe, 1 ome 
R.A.—Sculpture, a Prize Poem, by E. julwer, Esq. e 
Glyptothica, at Munich—The National Ha-Ha—Cunningham's 
British Painters—Felibien’s Tent of Darius—Unpublished Origi- 
nal Notes of Sir J. Reynolds—The Annuals—History and Process 

of Lithography—Letter ogg and Dealers—Reprint of Rey- 
nolds’ Discourses—M iscell: 
M. A = Tavistock Street, Covent | Garden. _ 








few days, in post 8vo. 
OPOGRAPH ICAL DICTIONARY of 
LONDON and its ENVIRON 
Containing descriptive Accounts of all Buildings, Offices, Docks, 
Squares, ote Wards, Liberties, 
with Lists of the Officers, Patrons, Incumbents of Livings, &c. 
&c. in oh ey Be ‘g 
By JA Surveyor of the Port of London. 
Printed for or Whittaker, Sireskon and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





HE MAGAZINE 0 of the E BEAU MONDE; 
a Monthly Journal of Fashion, for February, will be 
+ vere embellished with Four royal 4to. Plates, containing 
t jost elegant assemblage of London and Parisian Costumes, 
Coiffures, Millinery, &c. &c., far su pa both in number and 
beauty, any Publication of the day. 
Published by R. me 36, Palt Ma Mail, , London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, price 2s. 6d. 

The February Number commences a new Volume, and contains 
the Repeal of the Union—Peter Nimmo—Osculation of the Stars 
—a Day in Kent—Fatal Presentiments—Geordie Scott, a Hamely 
Pastoral. By the Ettrick Shepherd—the only Daughter, a Scot- 
tish Tale—Southey’s Life of Bunyan—a Literary Sketch of Crof- 
ton Croker, Esq. with a )Full-length uo ey 
London, with we Pian of the Metropolis—the Beetle— 

1829-20. By Lote Moi in the Vote Baillot—the Novels 
of the ne e Colonists versus the Anti-Slavery Society. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London ; John Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 








te c LIBRARY 6. GAZE! 
. 


ret sad sin J. 


J. MOYES, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 





